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The English Convict System is prcfbably — ^but for the 
obscurity in which it is purposely involved, I might say, 
certainly — a failure, though the convicts cost £35 a head 
per annum. 

The Irish Convict System is proved- to be a complete 
success, though the convicts cost only £24 63. a head per 
annum. 

This statement is my apology for writing the following 
pamphlet. 



5, Stonbleioh Terrace, Coventry, 
April 26, 1862. 
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OUR CONVICT SYSTEMS. 



A REFORMATORY system of punishment, to be sound and 
complete, must recognise the difference between the inci- 
dental and the habitual offender, and assign to each his 
appropriate treatment. It is obvious that the chance criminal, 
whose delinquency was the result of want, passion, ignorance, 
sudden temptation, or drunkenness^ does not need the long, 
careful process which is indispensable for the professional 
felon. The one requires penitential discipline alone, the 
other not only that, but a sequel of probationary training 
as well 

After nearly a century of experiment and failure, we have 
at last partially devised the right method of discipline for 
both — to wit, the separate system alone for the incidental, 
a combination of the separate and of the mark systems for 
the habitual criminal. 

In the case of the chance delinquent, we have to deal 
with a man who, though he may be reckless, thoughtless, 
profligate, probably ignorant, and, perhaps, unprincipled, has 
nevertheless not lived by crime, nor have criminal habits 
become a second nature to him. On our hypothesis he is 
accustomed to earn his own bread by honest means ; he pos- 
sesses habits of industry. Obviously a long process, chiefly 
devised to create industrious, and eradicate criminal habits, 
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would be superfluous in his case. To wrench the man's mind 
round from evil to good, to create a great revulsion of feeling, 
to awaken the dormant faculties of his better nature, to enlist 
his will on the right side — in a word, to engender repentance, 
is the task before us. In the hands of men who understand 
its meaning, and are free from religious and other crotchets, 
the separate system is a most powerful means for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. To apply the Irish version 
of the mark system to chance offenders would be a great 
mistake. Even were its probationary processes needed, 
there is no time for their operation. The Irish system 
demands, at the very least, three years; the incidental 
offender's sentence does not, on the average, exceed three 
months. I state the fact as it is, not as it ought to be. A 
sentence of less than three months is absurd ; to give a fair 
chance of success, the term of imprisonment should at least 
be six. It is true, that where the sentence is long — upwards 
of a year, or eighteen months — the system breaks down. 
When the cell has done its legitimate work, its continued 
use can only weaken the offender's moral and mental stamina. 
Yet it does not foUow that we are, therefore, to adopt the 
elaborate machinery of the Irish system to obtain results 
which already exist. To set the penitent free may seem the 
simplest solution of the difficulty ; but if the guilt of the 
offence is to be (as it must be, let hyper-Christian philan- 
thropists say what they will), to a certain extent, the measure 
of the punishment, this would be a dangerous experiment. 
The best plan yet propounded (but it labours under the defect 
of being impracticable, unless piece-work can be found), is to 
commute the residue of the time-sentence into a labour- 
sentence, and set the man, in restricted association, to work 
out his redemption by his own toil 

Accidentally, the distinction between incidental and habitual 
offenders has grown up in the administration of our criminal 
law. It devolves on the magistracy to provide suitable disci- 
pline for the former in the ordinary prisons, while the Home 
Secretary is charged with the reformation of the latter in the 
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convict prisons. Subordinate to the Home Secretary, there 
axe two boards of " Directors of Convict Prisons," the one for 
England, the other for Ireland. These boards are independent 
of each other, and their respective chairmen. Sir Joshua Jebb, 
and Captain Crofton, have independently elaborated two sys- 
tems of discipline, which, with some outward resemblance, 
are in reality widely different. I purpose to institute a com- 
parison between these systems, and that their respective 
merits may be better understood, I will first briefly sketch the 
history of the " Con^dct Question." 

Until the reign of Elizabeth, transportation and imprison- 
ment were not legal punishments in England. Banishment, 
except as " adjuration of the realm " on the part of a criminal 
in sanctuary, who ^Tetemed j>erdere patriam qiuzm vitam, was 
unknown to the common law. Untried prisoners, debtors, 
and felons imder sentence of death, were the only lawful 
inmates of gaols. The gallows, the pillory, the stocks, ear- 
cropping, flogging, branding, fining, and the like, were the 
only means, and to deter the only end of punishment. But, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, new penalties became urgently 
necessary. Since the Eeformation, pauperism, vagabondage, 
and crime had grown rampant, and now that there were no 
monasteries to throw a sop to the open-mouthed evil, its 
ravenings began to alarm the public. Hangings by whole- 
sale, and other ferocious methods of repression were first 
tried ; and after their failure, milder measures, the stocks, 
whipping, " gaoling," and when the gaols became dangerously 
crowded, houses of correction and transportation. Both 
kinds of punishment take their origin from the same Act, 
39 Eliz. c. 3. 

This Act was one of the batch which created local rates ; 
and the houses of correction, together with the common gaols, 
were at once thrown on them for support. In consequence, 
the control of both prisons, as involved in the control of the 
county and borough purses, was given to the magistrates, 
though in the gaol their jurisdiction long clashed with that 
of the sheriff. The house of correction was, at first, a work- 
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house for sturdy b^gars, rather than a prison ; but it gra- 
dually acquired more and more of the prison character, and as 
the use of the common gaol was simultaneously enlarged, the 
distinction between them was, by degrees, almost obliterated. 

But though care was taken in the Act for the maintenance 
of prisons, no provision waa made for the banishment of 
rogues. At first it seems that felons were to transport them- 
selves, on pain of hanging if they loitered. But it was soon 
found necessary to enforce their departure more certainly, and 
the justices began the practice of giving away their convicts 
to any contractor who would undertake to clear them out of 
the coimtry, and land them in the colonies. In return, the 
contractor acquired a property in the service of the felons 
during the period of their sentences, and generally sold then^ 
as slaves in open auction to the planters. Transportation, in 
fact, was a branch of the slave-trade. The contractors, how- 
ever, seem to have found that the pestiferous state of the gaols 
made the exportation of rogues a precarious traffic. Their 
cargoes were often consigned to them reeking with gaol-fever 
and small-pox, and it was almost miraculous if the plague did 
not break out on board during the passage. Still, in the early 
days of the American colonies, when labour was scarce and 
dear, the contractors foimd a ready market for, and realized a 
fair profit on, their cargoes. But on the rise of the African 
slave-trade the English felon-trade b^an to languish ; for the 
planters found negroes both cheaper and safer than transports. 
The contractors began to demand a bounty on the export of 
the depreciated commodity, and presently we find about 5/. 
a head established as the usual charge. Who was to pay this 
charge was doubtless a vexed (j^uestion a century and a half 
ago ; but before long the magistrates contrived to shift the 
burden from the county rates on to the public treasury. This 
is the way in which the government has been saddled with 
the " convict question." 

The plan of transportation by contract was developed by an 
Act passed in 1717. Hitherto transportation had been an 
alternative for hanging (the convict received a pardon on con- 
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dition of being shipped oflf to the colonies), and certain Acts 
of Charles II. prescribed the punishment more especially for 
moss-troopers. Nonconformists, and incorrigible rogues. But 
the Act of 1717, by making transportation a substitute for 
burning in the hand and whipping, greatly increased the 
number of transports. The preamble of the Act professed to 
give away the refuse rascality to the colonies out of pity 
for their ill-stocked labour-market. The colonists, however, 
staunch in their preference for negroes, protested vehemently 
against their country being made a receptacle for England's 
out-spewed criminality. But their complaints were treated 
with supercilious neglect, and the exportation of felons con- 
tinued without check, till the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence caused a sudden and complete stoppage. 

The criminality of England was consequently dammed up 
and stagnant in the country, and the same problem was 
forced on the Government of that day, which our own, after 
five-and-twenty years of experiment and discussion, has only 
partially solved. The measures contemplated by the Ministry 
to meet the emergency were sound and good: they were, 
doubtless, due in the main to the influence of John Howard, 
who was at that time plodding with sober enthusiasm on his 
universal gaol commission. In his work on the " State of 
Prisons," he had drawn attention to the Maison de Force, at 
Ghent, at that time the model prison of Europe, and to the 
rasp and spin-houses of Holland. The Ministry determined 
to introduce the Dutch discipline into England, and to this 
end one Act was passed to transform the houses of correction 
into reformatory factories, and another for the erection of two 
National Penitentiaries, on the principle of separation, in the 
neighbourhood of London. Both schemes ended in abortion. 
The latter, after two or three years of wrangles and delays, 
was consigned to ofiScial oblivion ; and the former was de- 
feated by the immobility of the country justices. Their conduct 
was probably due chiefly to sheer indifference and stolidity. 
At the same time, we may presume that they were shrewd 
enough not to saddle themselves again with the maintenance 
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of "Govenunent convicts," when the necessity could be evaded 
by the simple method of doing nothing. 

In their dilemma, the Government was driven to the miser- 
able makeshift of fitting up various old hulks at Woolwich 
and elsewhere as floating prison-barracks, with the design 
of employing the convicts in the dockyards and on public 
works. Thus began the hulk system, which was finally 
abolished only five years ago. For, when transportation was 
resumed, it was found convenient still to retain the hulks, 
partly as convict dep6ts, and partly as prisons for convicts 
under sentences of only seven years, whom it was hardly 
worth while to ship to the Antipodes, In accordance with 
the ujsages of the day, these hulks, and their inmates, were 
placed in the hands of contractors ; and in the hands of con- 
tractors they remained for the next forty years. What 
abominations lurked in the hulks, even under the better 
management of later times, is no secret now ; how execrable 
their condition must have been under the control of greedy and 
almost irresponsible contractors may be easily guessed. 

But this makeshift was quite inadequate to meet the evil 
The convicts steadily accumulated, and before ten years of 
the new order of things had expired, the hulks and the^ 
prisons were crammed to a dangerous and disgusting degrea 
The country began to suffer from the congestion of felonry,, 
and a cry was raised for the revival of transportation. The 
scheme was feasible, for Captain Cook had providentially (so 
it was said) just discovered New South Wales, and Pitt's 
Ministry was only too ready to accept so easy a solution of. 
the difficulty. It was impossible, of course, to resuscitate the 
old-fashioned felon-trade, and it was therefore determined to 
found a penal colony instead, to consist of pure and- unalloyed 
felonry, under the control of a judge, a gallows, a staff of 
taskmasters, and a handful of soldiers. In May, 1787, 
Commodore Phillips set sail from Spithead for Botany Bay, 
in charge of a convoy of seven transport-ships laden with 
eight hundred felons, male and female, the founders of our 
Australian Empire. 
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And thus, for exactly half a century, the convict dilemma 
was thrust aside. In 1790 Howard died, and after his death 
the public interest in prisons, which had always been feeble, 
waned away. In a few counties certain intelligent justices 
founded prisons on the separate system, but their experiments 
were premature, and after temporary success dwindled into 
failure. Jeremy Bentham, at the end of the century, pro- 
pounded a plan — a strange medley of semi-sound principles 
and absurd details — ^for reforming felons in a huge Panopticon. 
To this the Ministry gave a transient approval; but, after 
wasting his money and souring his temper, they suffered the 
scheme to die of neglect In the fierce anxieties of the next 
ten years, convicts and prisons were almost forgotten; but 
when Sir Samuel EomiUy began his crusade against gibbet- 
justice and the barbarities of the penal code, the improvement 
of convict discipline, as a branch of criminal-law reform, 
came again under discussion. The only immediate result, 
however, was the resuscitation of Howard's Penitentiary Act 
and the erection of that huge and costly blunder, the Millbank 
Prison: and though session after session the treatment of 
prisoners and convicts was forced under the notice of Par- 
liament, no great progress was made in the cause till Mrs. 
Fry arose, with the Clapham sect at her back, to create that 
stir of semi-religious excitement, without irhich no philan- 
thropic project is ever fairly launched in England. In spite 
of the sad loss of their leader, Eomilly, th6 strength and 
activity of the law-reformers increased year by year; and 
at last the Liverpool Ministry frankly accepted the chief 
principles of their opponents, and promised both a thorough 
purgation of prisons and a complete amendment of the 
penal code. 

The pledges of the Government were fulfilled, and not 
unworthily, by Sir Eobert Peel's Gaol Act, and by his con- 
solidation, with improvements, of the criminal statutes. The 
worst gaol abuses were finally suppressed by the one, and 
gibbet-justice, along with many minor barbarities, well-nigh 
abolished by the other. But the real work was only just 
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coi4menced ; in fact, it was soon seen that the machiiieiy for 
the repression of crime had yet to be created. Never was 
crime more rampant than thirty years ago. What with Tory 
misrule, class hatreds, the old Poor Law, and the overgrowth 
of population, offences, since the beginning of the century, 
had increased and multiplied with frightful rapidity. And 
never were the means of repression more ineflScient The 
gallows, the old gaols, with their manifold miseries; the 
pilloiy, the stocks, scourgings at the cart-tail, and similar 
penalties, had checked crime in some degree ; or, at any rate, 
the two first had decimated criminals. But corporal bar- 
barities and the gaUows had now fallen into almost, total 
disuse, and the gaols had been made wholesome, not to say 
comfortable. To replace all the old deterrent agencies, the 
treadmill alone had been introduced ; but the terrors of the 
" everlasting staircase " had already proved less effectual than 
the country justices had fondly anticipated. Transportation, 
too, had almost ceased to be feared. It is true that the 
transport's fate was commonly a wretched one; but the 
exceptional cases of better, and even brilliant fortime, were 
sufficiently numerous to mitigate the dread of Botany Bay — 
especially as the good luck of the few was diligently bruited 
among the criminal classes at home, while the miseries of the 
many were hardfy known. Moreover, no sentence of trans- 
portation, unless for fourteen years or life, was ever carried 
into effect ; for an absurd practice had gradually grown up 
of passing fictitious sentences. A sentence of death generally 
meant transportation for life ; a sentence of transportation for 
seven years meant confinement for three years at the Mill- 
bank Penitentiary, or for four years at the hulks. . The strict, 
irksome, discipline at the penitentiary was regarded with 
wholesome dread; but at that time it could barely receive 
a thousand prisoners, and the annual supply of criminals 
worthy of transportation was little short of ten thousand. 
The odds, in fact, were ten to one, that the felon, even if 
caught, would escape the Millbank cells ; and the odds must 
have been the other way to deter such reckless gamblers in 
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life and liberty as constitute the criminal class ; especially as 
neither of the other alternatives, transportation or the hnlks, 
was by any means formidable. " The life at the hulks was 
generally considered a pretty jolly life," as a discharged 
prisoner told a parliamentary committee in 1832. Their 
work, indeed, was commonly noisome, laborious, and some- 
times dangerous, and the punishments inflicted were at times 
savagely severe. But, on the other hand, they enjoyed many 
indulgences. They were ironed, but their fetters were light ; 
they were condemned to endure great filthiness, but not more 
than most of them could easily stomach ; they were allowed 
a little pocket-money ; a good roimd sum (£20 perhaps) was 
accumulating for them all the time of their confinement; they 
were free to enjoy their pipes and their quids, and to receive 
the visits of their friends, whose arrival entitled them to a 
holiday ; with a little trouble they could procure newspapers 
and song-books ; and occasionally in the evening, when work 
was over, they had "free-and-easys," enlivened by singing, 
fiddling, and dancing, by jorums of hot tea, "smoke that you 
couldn't see through," and, perhaps, a smuggled bladderftd of 
rum. By the boimty of their friends they sometimes kept 
Christmas nobly : hot joints, poultry, and even game, then 
graced their table; the absence of wine rather marred the 
feast, but the imaginative felons put small-beer into glasses, 
and fancied that it was sherry. What horrible talk ensued, 
what abominations were perpetrated, when the hatches were 
fastened down at night, cannot here be described. 

This state of things could not endure now that the nation 
had at last shaken off the long Tory nightmare, and awoke 
hungry for all manner of reforms. But, from this time, the 
amendment of the penal system progressed rapidly. The fame 
of the American penitentiaries had, at this time, reached 
Europe, and Lord Melbourne sent a commissioner, Mr. Craw- 
ford, to inspect them. The publication of his report, and its 
eager reception, the vigorous investigations of the Duke of 
Eichmond's prison committee, the appointment of prison in- 
spectors, the introduction of the silent and separate systems, 
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the rivalry l)etween them, and the triumph of the latter— 
these ate the chief points in the history of prison discipline 
for the next fifteen years. The progress of convict discipline 
I must trace more fully. 

From the moment of its revival, transportation had always 
found opponents. Howard fought against the system as long 
as he lived ; Jeremy Bentham continued the attack after his 
death ; Komilly and his followers made it a chief topic in 
their annual harangues; Mrs. Fry and the Evangelical 
philanthropists strove to mitigate its inherent evils. But 
it was Archhishop "Whateley who first fairly shook the 
system, by his speeches and pamphlets, and Sir William 
Molesworth's Committee, who accomplished its overthrow. 
But the believers in transportation have always contrived to 
set up their Dagon again ; and the old stump of the system, 
after many falls, still stands, and probably will stand for 
many years. What the Committee overthrew, however, was 
not transportation altogether, but one particular form of it, 
the " assignment system," a system under which the convicts 
had been given away as slaves to the free settlers, and evils of 
the jnost horrible nature engendered. The publication, in 
1838, of the loathsome evidence given before the Coromittee 
rendered the abandonment of this system necessary at once. 
Transportation to New South Wales, to the utter derangement 
of the Colonial labour market, was suddenly suspended, and 
Van Diemen's Land made the sole receptacle for the himian 
filth from England, which was there to be purified, as far as 
possible, by a new method called the "probation system." 
This system the governor, Sir John Franklin, had already 
partially organized, and Lord John Eussell, who had just 
migrated from the Home to the Colonial Office, adopted and 
developed his plans. But before the work was half done 
the Melbourne Ministry fell to pieces, and the task of re- 
casting the dilapidated penal machinery of the country 
devolved on Sir James Graham and Lord Stanley, the Home 
and Colonial Secretaries in Sir Robert Peel's Cabinet. 

The controversy concerning transportation was at its height. 
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A large party, headed by Archbishop Whateley and Sir W. 
Molesworth, were urgent for its total abolition ; but it was 
vehemently defended on the ground that the eyik which had 
hitherto arisen were due either to the. inherent badness of the 
assignment system or else to not incurable mismanagement. 
This had been the view taken by Lord Melbourne's Cabinet, 
and it was now adopted, with some misgivings, by Sir R Peel's. 
Accordingly a half measure was adopted ; transportation was 
to be, not abandoned, but re-organized. In November, 1842, 
Lord Stanley sent a despatch to Sir John Franklin, to sanction 
the probation system, and to give directions for its farther 
extension. 

Five stages of convict discipline were established ; and it 
depended on the good or ill conduct of the convict himself 
whether he passed the whole term of his sentence under the 
irksome hardships of the lower stages, or .worked his way to 
the comparative freedom of the higher. Transports for life, 
and the worst among those for fifteen years, were sent to 
Norfolk Island, there to remain, at least two years, in a 
condition of abject slavery. From thence they were trans- 
ferred to probation gangs in Van Diemen's Land, to which 
gangs convicts for shorter terms were consigned at once. For 
the gangs painfuUy hard labour was provided — ^road-making, 
timber-felling, and the like ; but for the sake of holding out 
inducements to good behaviour, each gang was broken up 
into divisions, the higher enjoying greater privileges than the 
lower. The convict was required to serve at least a year in 
the probation gang, and then he might obtain a probation 
pass. The pass-holders, likewise, were classed in divisions, 
some with greater, others with less privileges ; they were 
allowed to enter into private service and receive wages, but 
they were not wholly free to spend their earnings as they 
pleased. The pass-holder, after a time, was entitled to a ticket- 
of-leave, and in due course of time the ticket-holder received 
a conditional or a free pardon. But to insure thorough 
punishment before this grace was granted, every convict was 
obliged to pass at least half of his original sentence (a life- 
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sentence was reckoned as twenty-four years) in one or other 
of the first three stages of discipline. 

In theory this system was a great step in advance. It 
recognised the fundamental principle of sound discipline, for 
it won the criminal's co-operation in his own reformation, by 
putting his fate in his own hands, and enabling him, by 
industry and self-denial, to rise step by step from a bitter 
thraldom to comfort, character, and freedom. But besides 
minor faults of detail, there was one fatal flaw in the system. 
To provide the necessary stimulus, it was right to make the 
lowest stage of discipline irksome and penal, but at the same 
time it should have been calculated to soften and humanize. 
This part of the problem was not yet fully understood. The 
slavery of Norfolk Island and the lowest probation gangs 
so exasperated and hardened the convict, as to render him 
impervious to the good influences of the higher stages. 

But the probation system, though soimder in theory than 
any yet proposed, proved in practice a terrible failure. 

Lord Stanley's despatch was framed in accordance with 
recent reports from Sir John Franklin, describing the colony 
as in a high state of prosperity, and ready to receive yet more 
of the social manure which had helped to enrich it On the 
voyage, however, to the Antipodes, it crossed one from Sir 
John, announcing a change for the worse in the fortunes of 
Tasmania, and hinting his doubts as to whether he could 
dispose of the usual shiploads of transports. Manure, if not 
wanted, becomes pestiferous filth, as the colonists were already 
beginning to find. They were clamorous for transportation 
as long as it meant assignment ; that is, as long as they got 
an abundant supply of slaves at the cost of the Government. 
But the "pass-holders," to whom they had to pay wages, and 
for the sake of whose services they had to submit to vexatious 
regulations, were no equivalent for the assigned convicts. To 
the free settlers, therefore, the probation plan soon became an 
intolerable and, moreover, a dangerous nuisance; the new 
scheme, philosophical as it was, instead of promoting reforma- 
tion among the convicts, condemned them to ineffable 
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degradation. Ttie gangs fell into a sjbate pf clironic revolt, 
while the pass-holders and ticket-of-leave men became the 
terror of the community. Yet into this unhappy ool<my fresh 
convicts were poured, during the next three years, at the rate 
of three thousand annually. The Home Grovemment was 
kept in ignorance of the worst part of the evil they were 
creating. Sir Eardley Wilmot, who succeeded Sir J. Franklin, 
confined his reports to urgent representations of the adminis- 
trative and financial difficulties of his position. The com- 
mercial embarrassments which had befallen the colony had 
almost destroyed the demand for labour ; the free emigrants 
were flocking to the neighbouring continent ; and the pass and 
ticket-of-leave holders, unable to find employment, were 
thrown back on the Government, which, at one time, with an 
empty exchequer, had to support more than 12,000 convicts. 
In fine, the inundation of criminals had well-nigh swamped 
the Colonial administration. The classification on which 
Lord Stanley had laid such stress was simply impossible. At 
many of the stations, convicts of every grade and character— 
ticket-holders, pass-holders, and gang-men — ^were huddled 
together in promiscuous confusion. Many of the officers in 
chaise were debauched rogues, who aided and abetted the 
villanies of the prisoners — ^the paltry wages offered could not 
buy, for such a loathsome task, the services of efficient men ; 
and besides all this, the convicts had s6 rapidly increased in 
number, that they now formed one-half of the population. 
To deal with such a medley of evils, the Governor should 
have been armed with a summary despotism ; but to obey 
stale despatches, which inevitably arrived too late by a twelve- 
month for all practical purposes, was his first duty. All this 
the Governor duly represented, but of the horrible vice which 
had spread over the colony he gave no report, though the 
demoralization among the men herded together in the proba- 
tion gangs was unutterably awful. In vain Lord Stanley and 
bis successor, Mr. Gladstone, warned from other quarters, 
pressed for information ; the accoimts of convict morality 
in Tasmania continued to be most pleasantly rose-coloured. 

c 
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There was a mysteiy about these accounts which was never 
wholly cleared up. The obloquy heaped on Sir Eardley 
Wilmot after his return to England killed him, and after his 
death he was vehemently exculpated. Probably he really was 
deceived, yet he must have been strangely blind and credulous. 
However, early in 1846, the fall truth became known in 
England — ^known chiefly through a protest of startling vehe- 
mence from the unfelonious inhabitants of Van Diemen's 
Land, who threatened to leave the colony in a body unless 
the probation system was instantly abolished — and conse- 
quently transportation was at once suspended. But before 
they had time to devise a substitute, Sir Eobert Peel and 
his colleagues had carried the repeal of the Com Laws, and 
were expelled from ofi&ce. 

At this juncture the Criminal Question naturally excited 
great interest, and numerous projects for the solution of the 
problem sprung up, both in and out of Parliament The 
Eussell Ministry met the difficulty promptly ; and, early in 
184!7, the Colonial Secretary, Earl Grey, and his colleague of 
the Home Office, Sir George Grey, announced the scheme 
which they had jointly devised. Though far from being a 
final settlement of the question, it was a statesman-like mea- 
sure. But before describing it, I must glance back for a 
moment. 

The Tasmanian probation system had only formed part of 
the penal machinery in use under the Peel Ministry. Full 
one-fourth of the convicts had received nothing better than 
hulk-discipline ; while a choice selection of able-bodied young 
felons were specially doctored under the separate system at 
Pentonville. While Home Secretary in the Melbourne 
Cabinet, Lord John Russell had taken the separate system, 
and its chief fautors, Messrs. Crawford and Whitworth 
Russell, the prison inspectors for the Home District, under 
his patronage; and at their suggestion he had built the 
Pentonville Prison, to serve as a model to the whole cotmtry. 
When Sir J. Graham was installed in the Home Office, he 
accepted his predecessor's inchoate schemes, and allowed the 
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two inspectors to elaborate their crotchets. Their intention was 
to transform, if possible, the most hopeful portion of English 
feloniy into honest emigrants before they were sent to Aus- 
tralia. To this end the selected convicts were sent to Penton- 
"vUle, where they remained eighteen months to be taught trades 
and reformed. On their entrance they were made to under- 
stand that " the prison was the portal to the penal colony," 
and that their condition in Australia would depend upon their 
conduct in Pentonville ; that on their arrival at the Antipodes 
they would, according to their previous behaviour, either 
obtain a conditional pardon, or be subjected to the galling 
restraints of a probation-pass, or else to the bitter slavery of 
a probation-gang. 

The success of the scheme would have been greater but for 
the extravagance with which Messrs. Crawford and Eussell 
carried out their principles. They were iniBatuated about 
isolation. They would have the system, the whole system, 
and nothing but the system* They made the separation so 
thorough, that its depressing influence took all the starch out 
of the prisoners' characters, and rendered both their wits and 
their wills limp and flabby. It was impossible to pronounce 
these men reformed. They had become morbidly impressible, 
and they soaked in most readily the religious advice of the 
chaplains ; but what the ultimate result would be depended 
far more on their future circumstances than on their past 
discipline. It was at first intended to send them to Tasmania ; 
but that the convict chaos there would prove too sharp an 
ordeal for their artificial virtues was soon seen. They were, 
therefore, sent to Port Philip as " exiles," a politic euphemism 
for " convicts," for under that name the commodity would have 
been contraband. The accounts of their conduct there were 
not unfavoiirabla But in Australia Felix, at that date, honest 
industry was so easy and profitable, that probably half the 
felonry in England, if transported thither, would have aban- 
doned crime as a bad speculation. 

If the separate system had been tried only at Pentonville, 
its real value might have been overlooked; but in other 
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prisons the experiment had been made with more sense and 
success. My own father, in particular, had already demon- 
strated, at iSfeston Gaol, what the separate system should be, 
and what it was capable of doing. I believe that the evidence 
which he gave before a Parliamentary Conmiittee, in 184!7> 
exercised a very appreciable influence on the final decision of 
the Ministry to make the cellular prison, with a very initiated 
form of discipline, the first stage in the new penal system ; 
and that not only for an elect few, the model prisoners of 
Pentonville, but for the whole body of Government convicts. 

This decision was of great importance. The first problem 
in convict discipline was now solved by the adoption of a 
preliminary stage, in which the discipline, though very severe, 
instead of hardening and irritating the criminal, helped to 
soften his character and win his will. 

Labour on public works was to form the second stage of 
discipline ; and instead of leaving this stage, in which careful 
and judicious treatment was even more essential to success 
than in the cellular prison, to be undergone in the midst of 
bunglings, bankruptcies, stale instructions, and underlings' 
delinquencies at the Antipodes, Sir George Grey determined 
to keep the prisoners and their trainers under immediate and 
watchful supervision at home. There was vehement discussion 
on this subject. Almost every advocate of the separate 
system prophesied that all the good done in the cell would 
be undone by association on the public works. The past 
experience of the hulks, the accounts from the Travatix Fords 
in France, and the recent history of the Tasmanian chaos, 
were all arrayed against the Government scheme, but happily 
without the least effect. 

The discipline established on the public works was in the 
main the same as that now in operation, which will be 
examined presently. The only difference of importance was 
this, that the convict was eligible for removal to the colonies 
on a ticket-of-leave at a much earlier period than he is now 
eligible for liberation on licenca The chief motive for exertion 
and self-restraint was therefore much stronger than at present^ 
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and the discipline, in consequ^ice, proved more efficacioua 
The convict rose tiirongh various classes, and by industry and 
good conduct he could reduce his term on the public works in 
these classes to a fixed minimum ; on the other hand, by bad 
conduct, he could protract his term to the full length of his 
sentence. ' This was, in fact, an improved copy of the 
Tasmanian probation system ; and that, in its turn, was a 
faint copy of a fer better scheme, the " mark system." The 
author of the latter. Captain Maconochie, was at one time 
secretary to the author of the former. Sir John Franklin, and 
I believe he supplied him with his best ideas on convict 
discipline. The trial of the mark system among the degraded 
convicts of Norfolk Island is the most interesting episode in 
the history of our penal administration, but it must not be 
repeated here. The system rests on four chief principles. 
Instead of a time-sentence it inflicts a labour-sentence, thus 
setting the convicts to earn back their freedom by the sweat 
of their brows : it teaches self-denial, by enabling them 
to purchase a speedier termination to their slavery by the 
sacrifice of present animal indulgence; it appeals to the 
social qualities, and makes the prisoners themselves coad- 
jutors in the preservation of discipline, by giving them an 
interest in each other's good behaviour ; and lastly, it pre- 
pares them for restoration to society, by gradually relaxing 
the restraints on their conduct, and training their powers of 
self-governance. To carry out his principles, Captain Maco- 
nochie treated the convict as a labourer, with marks for 
wages, and required him to earn a certain number as the 
condition of his discharge. These marks had an alternative 
value ; they could either purchase extra food or the deduction 
of so many days from the sentenca He fixed on ten marks 
as a fair day's wages, the men being paid by piece-work, and 
not by time ; and for every ten marks he saved, the convict 
shortened his term by a day ; but out of his mark-wages he 
had to purchase his daily food. The rations were served out 
at three rates, the coarsest and cheapest cost three, the next 
four, the best five marks, per diem. The abstemious felon 
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might thus save seven marks, and even the self-indulgent 
five, each day, for the purchase of his liberty ; and as extra 
marks were allowed for over-work and hard work, it was 
possible to hoard at the rate of eight or ten a day. The 
marks, too, famished the means of disciplinary punishment, a 
proportionate fine being the penalty for every act of mis- 
conduct. And while, by this machinery of marks. Captain 
Maconochie trained his convicts to self-denial and industry, 
he secured his other objects by different means. He divided 
the convicts' sentences into three periods. During the first — 
the penal stage — ^the men worked under sharp, stringent 
discipline. At the conclusion of this, they were allowed to 
form themselves into companies of six each (being left to 
themselves to choose their own companions), and they then 
entered the social stage ; in this, the six had a common fond 
of marks, into which the daily earnings of each were paid, 
and from which the food and fines of each were deducted. 
They were thus made responsible for each other's conduct, 
and moreover, by this means, Captain Maconochie, who well 
knew the intense selfishness of criminals, hoped to implant 
kindly and social feelings. This part of the scheme, how- 
ever, though very pretty in theory, was a failure in practice ; 
and not to mention other objections, the complexity which it 
introduces into the discipline forbids its general adoption. In 
the last, the "individualized" stage, the parties were broken 
up ; and though every man was still kept to penal labour to 
earn his tale of marks, he was in other respects free. He had 
his own hut and garden, and, if he wished, he might keep pigs 
and poultry ; for the Captain, by giving the probationer rights 
and property of his own, hoped to teach him respect for 
those of other people. 

Great efforts were made to induce the Government to copy 
the mark system in the second stage, but its value had yet to 
be learnt Ten years were to pass, and then the author, him- 
self neglected and forgotten, a few years before his death, was 
to see his system revived, developed, and tried with brilliant 
success by Captain Croffcon, in Ireland. The Irish system m 
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a version of Captain KaconocMe's, with a preface and an 
appendix which have doubled its value. It has been asserted 
— even in solemn blue books — ^that the English system also 
embodies all the essentials of the mark method No doubt 
there is some external resemblance, but that is aU. The 
'first English steamer which ascended a Chinese river, while 
it astonished the natives, also excited their emulation. They 
made therefore what to all outward appearance, while it 
remained stationary, was a complete fac-simile. But they got 
the form alone without the power. A little rice-straw was 
kept burning at the bottom of the funnel ; -but though there 
was smoke, there were no engines. Coolies hidden in the 
paddle-boxes worked the wheels, and the sham steamer made 
fifteen yards instead of fifteen knots an hour. The parable is 
instructive. As the English steamer to the Chinese imitation, 
so is the real mark system to the official copy. 

On the expiry of his term on the public works, the convict 
was to be sent to the colonies with a tteket-of-leave, which 
rendered him subject to certain police regulations. Trans- 
portation had been suspended for two years to give time for 
the reduction of the Tasmanian chaos to order, and for the 
passage of the convicts through the public works at home. 
At the end of that interval it was to begin again under the 
new form of compulsory emigration. 

Vigorous measures were at once taken to carry out the 
Government scheme. In addition to the Pentonville Prison, 
that at MiUbank was appropriated for the purposes of the first 
stage, and ranges of cells were also hired in various county 
prisons. The hulks were doomed to abolition, and the erection 
of a prison-barracks, the first of a series destined to replace 
them, was immediately begun, and rapidly carried to comple- 
tion at Portland, where the construction of a breakwater 
offered employment for several hundred convicts. 

At the same time the administration of the convict system 
was re-cast. The old cumbrous machinery, by which hitherto 
it had been worked, was the piecemeal patchwork of many 
years, and consisted of a confused medley of boards and 
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commissions. Bei^des minor officials, there were visifors at 
Parkhurst, commissioners at FentonVille, inspectors at Mill- 
bank, and a superintendent of the hulks. Instead of all these, 
a board, subject to the Home Secretairy, was now appointed of 
" directors of convict prisons," three in number, and the office 
of chairman was given to Sir Joshua Jebb. 

Twelve years before, when Messrs. Crawford and Whit- 
worth Eussell were bungling, for want of professional know- 
ledge, over their plans for the model prison. Lord John 
Eussell had appointed Captain Jebb, RE., who was already 
well known as a very clever engineer, to help them through 
their difficulties. He took up their crude designs and built 
the Pentonville Prison, a work of which he may well be 
proud, considering the difficulty and the entire novelty of the 
task. His success in this undertaking earned for him the 
Surveyor-Generalship of Prisons, a new office then just 
created, in virtue of which he became Prison Architect-in- 
chief to the whole kingdom. Subsequently he was appointed 
a Pentonville commissioner, a Parkhurst visitor, and a Mill- 
bank inspector; and when all the various boards, &c. were 
simplified into a iriumvirate of directors, his official aliases 
were naturally amalgamated into the office of. chairman. In 
this capacity the almost entire control of the convict prisons 
is lodged in his hands. To him, therefore, mainly belong the 
credit and blame of their subsequent management That 
management I must presume to criticize, and I am, therefore, 
the more bound to acknowledge Sir J. Jebb's great services. 
Of modem prison construction he is the true author, for he 
vastly improved the crude notions of his predecessors, and all 
the best improvements on his own designs are due to himself. 
He was one of the first to see through and scout the fallacies 
of the extreme advocates of the separate system. To him 
the credit of abolishing the execrable hulks is principally 
due; and his sharpest critics will not question his great 
energy and devotion to his work. But this is alL Of prison 
construction and of the mechanical details of prison disci- 
pline, he is thoroughly a master ; but he has shown himself 
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incapable either of devising a scheme of moral training himself 
or of understanding the schemes invented by others. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that there is no moral training 
in the English convict system. 

No sooner was the Portland Prison completed than a 
second was commenced at Dartmoor, where, what with turf- 
cutting on the moor and spade-husbandry on the adjacent 
waste lands, there is an endless supply of labour. These 
facilities for light work, together with the salubrity of the 
climate, induced Sir George Grey and Colonel Jebb to select 
the new prison (which was first used in 1850) as a depdt for 
the invalids, who had formerly been cooped up in the Defence 
hulk at Portsmouth. Of invalids there are commonly about 
1,100 at Dartmoor; as a rule able-bodied convicts are not 
sent there. At night, and at meal times, the prisoners are 
locked up in Separate cells like those at Pentonville, but of 
much smaller size and lighter construction, the partitions be- 
tween them being made merely of corrugated iroa Cells of 
this kind were first used at Portsmouth, and afterwards in all 
the later-built convict prisons. 

In April, 1852, a third convict prison was opened at Ports- 
mouth to receive all the healthy convicts from the two old 
hulks which lay there, the York and the Stirling Castle. 
The former of these was then broken up, but the latter was 
retained for some time longer as a receptacle for invalids too 
weak for the light labour of Dartmoor. The pestiferous old 
hulk was, of course, as unlikely to promote their health as to 
improve their morals : however, after a time a hospital was 
established, first at Lewes* and then at Woking. At Ports- 
mouth two errors were committed, against both of which 
Colonel Jebb had often been warned. At Portland and Dart- 
moor the convicts are, as they onght to be, completely isolated 
from the world ; but at PortsmolUi they work in the dock- 
yards, in too 016130 contact with wie free labourers, to the 
great detriment of both. And besides this, many of them 
are set to stupid, degrading work, such as dragging carts 
about like beasts of burden. The reformatory effects of 
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reducing some hundreds of convicts to an equivalent for as 
many dozen horses have not been remarkable. 

The average number of women sentenced to transportation 
in the course of the year is about 500. Prior to 1847, the 
practice had been to ship them off to Australia as fast as they 
accumulated in sufficient numbers at Millbank, where they 
were never detained many months. But when the stoppage 
of transportation came, as even Western Australia would not 
receive female felons, it was at once necessary to provide for 
them in England. To meet the emergency, Colonel Jebb, in 
1853, bought the old prison at Brixton from the Surrey 
justices, and had it fitted up with all speed for the reception 
of female convicts in the second stage. The first stage is 
passed at Millbank, under a discipline similar to that for 
female convicts at PentonviUe. The training at Brixton is, 
as far as possible, a copy of that at Portland. The lack of 
out-door employment, for want of which the women's health 
is apt to suffer during their long terms of penal servitude, 
presents the chief difficulty. To establish a women's prison, 
however, was a far easier task than to provide for them on 
discharge. The female felonry had always had a fair chance 
of work in the colonies, but in England, a woman with 
a prison-stain upon her has generally little choice between 
vice and starvation. With wise humanity, therefore, a 
*' Eefuge " was opened at Fulham, to be rather a home than a 
prison for the women from Brixton, where, if they chose, they 
might by good conduct earn back their characters, and gain 
the confidence of some employer. The intention was better 
than the execution. The Fulham Eefuge has not been with- 
out many good results, but they are far from commensurate 
with the expense. The women are grossly ov^r-fed, there is 
a lack of moral power in the discipline, there is too much 
routine and restraint, and no efficient means by which to 
foster and test self-controL It would have been far better to 
have intrusted the Eefuge to the care of ladies, armed them 
with sufficient legal authority, and then left them to redeem 
their fallen sisters by their sympathy and devotion. Sir J. 
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Jebb knew this, and tried to procure the aid of lady volunteers. 
But his first effort failed, and I believe no second was made. 
Yet, surely the ladies might have been found if diligently 
sought for. As it was, a small band offered their ministrations, 
with an aged lady at their head, whose name carries us back 
to an earlier period in the history of prisons — ^Mrs. Fry's old 
friend and fellow-worker, Caroline Neave. 

In the year 1856, when the criminal question was under 
eager discussion, the la,st English hulks, those at Woolwich, 
were at length abandoned, and in their stead one more convict 
prison built at Chatham. The discipline there is the same as 
at Portsmouth: the convicts, except those employed on St. 
Mary's Island, are thrown among the dockyard labourers, and 
are condemned to dreary and degrading work. Another mis- 
take, too, was made at Chatham, similar to one already com- 
mitted on a smaller scale at Portsmouth. The iron sleeping- 
cells, instead of being placed in detached blocks containing 
two or three hundred each, were all massed together to the 
number of 1,100 in one building. Half a dozen rioters 
can consequently make din enough, even in their cells, to 
rouse and excite the whole body of prisoners. In the recent 
outbreaks at Chatham, the bad effects of this serious error in 
the construction of the prison were very apparent. 

And now to contrast the discipline in these prisons with 
that established in Ireland. I must first, however, briefly 
sketch the circumstances to which the development of the 
English and Irish systems are due — I mean the change of 
transportation to penal servitude. 

In 1848, transportation was resumed to Van Diemen's Land. 
In the breathing time given by the two years' suspension, the 
new governor. Sir William Denison, had re-established order 
in the colony. The expenditure had been diminished, and 
work found for the men ; strict discipline was enforced at the 
" stations," and the vilest abominations were vigorously sup- 
pressed. But it soon became apparent that the colony would 
be once more swamped if the whole stream of convicts from 
England were again poured in ; and, therefore, to avoid this 
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evil, Earl Grey determined to sprinkle them among other 
settlements. With this purpose, he addressed a circular to 
various colonial governors, setting forth how much his felons 
had been improved in quality by the double process of solitary 
reformation and social probation, and making inquiries as to 
the possibility of importing them, as ticket-of-leave men, into 
the colonies under their rule. The answers received were 
not favourable to the propagation of felonry in foreign parts. 
The climates, for instance, of the Mauritius and Ceylon were 
represented as too hot ; the native inhabitants of New Zea- 
land as too warlike. The Cape would have made an excellent 
reservoir for criminality, but when the first cargo of ticket- 
holders arrived, the colonists, in spite of the solemn assurance 
that they were only " technical convicts," rose up in rebellion. 
In New South Wales and iSmiih Auntrnlin/thr settlers were 
in urgent want of labourers, aad therefore less averse to trans- 
portation ; indeed, while the regular system was in abeyance, 
they had received several hundred " exiles " from Pentonville 
with the greatest willingness. But though the question 
whether convicts or coolies were the cheapest deeply agitated 
the colonial mind, as soon as the proposal for a thorough re- 
establishment of transportation was officially made, it elicited 
a demonstration of almost universal repugnance. An anti- 
convict league was formed, and quickly grew into political 
importance ; both at Port Philip and Sydney, the attempt to 
land transports was resisted by force ; and it speedily became 
manifest that the old felon-trade, in spite of the undoubted 
improvement in the commodity, could not be revived, except 
at the risk of a colonial war. 

At this juncture. Earl Grey received a most opportune 
petition for convicts from the old Swan Eiver settlement in 
Western Australia. This colony, after struggling with endless 
difficulties for many years, was at last sinking into hopeless 
pauperism, and to make it a penal colony was now the last 
chance of salvation. The settlers wanted, not only labourers, 
but roads, bridges^ docks, &c., and they therefore petitioned 
for penal public works as well as for ticket-of-leave men. The 
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request was granted in full, although it involved an infringe- 
ment on Sir George Grey's principle, that the second stage 
of discipline should be passed through at homa 

Western Australia, however, could only receive 500 trans- 
ports a year, and the annual supply was nearly 3,000. Still, 
if Van Diemen's Land could have been used as the great 
receptacle, the bulk of this number might have been disposed 
of But in 1852 this colony, too, was suddenly closed. The 
universal outcry against transportation roused the spirit of 
the Tasmanians to resist its continuance to their own shores. 
Slirewd enough to profit by the system while it lasted, the 
farmers and manufacturers flocked down to bid for the 
services of each fresh cargo of ticket-holders, but their oppo- 
sition was none the less determined and energetic. And this 
opposition could now be carried on with all the force and 
dignity of constitutional forms. The batch of constitutions 
sent out by Earl Grey in 1849, to the Australian colonies, 
included one for Van Diemen's Land. The councillors elected 
under the new constitution in 1852 were almost to a man 
pledged to resist the felon-trade ; and accordingly they made 
it their first business to pester the governor with complaints, 
to ply the Colonial Ofl&ce with petitions, and to join the 
Australian Anti-convict League. The continental colonies 
made common cause with them, and the tendency of the affair 
to develop into a revolt grew so manifest, that when Lord 
Derb/s Parliament met in November, the Ministry recom- 
mended, in the Queen's Speech, a discontinuance of trans- 
portation ; and in December, on the eve of quitting ofi&ce. Sir 
John Pakington despatched a pacific promise of concession to 
Hobart Town. 

The refusal of Australia to keep an open cesspool for the 
criminal sewage of England, however deodorized, stirred up 
no little British bluster at home. Many were the schemes 
broached. One party recommended coercion. Another raised 
a cry for penal colonies in new localities, naming, for prefer- 
ence, the Falkland Islands or Greenland, in spite of the objec 
tion that convicts could never be absorbed into the fre^r 
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population — ^the great end of the old system — ^in places where 
such a population was non-existent. A third party contented 
themselves with applauding transportation as the most deter- 
rent of punishments. But this assertion, if ever true, was now 
utterly Msified by the course of events. .The discovery of the 
gold-fields, which were attracting emigrants by thousands to 
Australia, had stripped the punishment of almost all the 
scanty terrors it ever possessed. It was useless to argue that 
there was no gold in Tasmania, for the felonious classes were 
not learned enough in geography to take that circumstance 
into their calculations. Besides, it was an undoubted fact, 
that himdreds, not only of expirees, but of escaped convicts 
too, eventually found their way to the diggings. 

The stoppage of transportation brought the administration 
of criminal justice to a dead lock. To meet the dijB&culty, the 
Ministry prepared and passed with all speed a measure, since 
known as the First Penal Servitude Act As a final acknow- 
ledgment that it was England's duty to consume her own 
criminality, and for the sanction which it gave to various im- 
portant principles, this Act (which became law in the autumn 
of 1 853) was, notwithstanding many serious flaws, very valu- 
abla In the course of execution, however, it was stultified 
into complete failure. 

At the time the Bill was passed, there were on hand about 
6,700 prisoners under sentence of transportation, besides those 
at Bermuda and Gibraltar. With these the Government was 
bound to keep faith. According to the previous regulations, 
each of them, after passing jfrom nine to twelve months in 
solitude, became eligible for removal into association at the 
public works. Their period of detention there varied accord- 
ing to the length of their sentences. A sentence t)f seven 
years* transportation entailed three years' of labour ; of ten 
years' four and a half ; and so on. But by exemplary conduct 
a prisoner might earn a very considerable remission : the 
seven years' man as much as twelve months, the ten years' 
man twenty-one months, and those under longer sentences in 
proportion. As soon as a prisoner had served his time, he 
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could claim to be sent to the colonies with a ticket-of-leave. 
The question, then, that arose was this — How was faith to be 
kept with these men? The necessity for some settlement was 
very urgent, for the few months during which their fate was 
in suspense were sufficient to produce insubordination in the 
convict prisons. To send as many as possible to Western 
Australia, and to liberate the rest with tickets-of-leave in this 
coimtry, at the time when they should have embarked for the 
colonies, was the plan which Lord Palmerston adopted and 
the Act ratified. Undoubtedly this was a right decision, but in 
the execution of it a most egregious error was committed. The 
power of revoking the licences to be at large was reserved to 
the Ci'own, and the terms on which the revocation would be 
enforced were endorsed on the back of them. In these terms 
the liberated convict was clearly warned that, till the period 
of his original sentence had expired, " if he associated with 
notoriously bad characters, led an idle or dissolute life, or had 
no visible means of livelihood,'' he would be arrested and re- 
committed to prison. To insure the safe working of this 
scheme, the convicts should have been placed under strict 
surveillance, required to report themselves regularly at short 
intervals to the police, and ruthlessly apprehended on the first 
symptoms of relapse into crima Every one of these pre- 
cautions was deliberately vx)t taken. The ticket-holders them- 
selves, backed by some foolish philanthropists, represented 
that they could not obtain employment as long as they were 
marked men, and meddled with by the police ; and in com- 
pliance with this representation, the police were actually 
instructed to let them alone, to forget their former offences, 
and to remain in official ignorance of their identity till com- 
pelled to arrest them for.fresh crimes. To render their obedi- 
ence to this preposterous plan more complete, all information 
that could have been useful respecting the licensed men was 
systematically withheld. On his discharge the convict was 
taken to a railway station, his fare was ptdd to his old place 
of residence — the worst place in the world to send him to — 
and he was presented with a post-office order, made payable 
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in the most convenient locality, for half the amount of his 
accumulated gratuities, probably three or four pounds. (He 
might obtain the other half three months after, if he could 
find any magistrate or clergyman kind enough to give him a 
testimonial.) On his arrival at home, he might either resume 
his old habits under the nose of the policeman, secure of im- 
punity as long as he escaped a fresh conviction ; or if he pre- 
ferred, he might abscond to another district, and there begin 
a new career of crime with an unblemished character. In case 
he was apprehended there for a fresh offence, he would pro- 
bably, on the strength of his supposed good character, get off 
with a few weeks' or months' imprisonment. The discovery 
of his ticket-of-leave under such circumstances might entail 
unpleasant consequences; but, of course, he would provide 
against this awkward contingency by burning it long before- 
hand. 

One illustration may be given to show how ticket-of-leave 
men enjoyed the delicate consideration shown them. In 
February, 1856, the Eecorder of Birmingham sent to the 
Home Office a list of nine licence-men, known by the police 
of that town to be living in the odour of criminality, the 
companions of reputed thieves ; but Sir George Grey " saw 
no sufficient reason for revoking their licences." One of 
these men was named Thomas Wotton. In February, 1857, 
a daring burglary was committed at the house of the Eev. 
J. Nodder, of Ashover. The burglary made a great sensation 
at the time, and will probably be fresh in the reader^s recol- 
lection. The head of the gang, a fellow nicknamed "Shog," 
was afterwards cleverly caught by the police at Birmingham. 
"Shog" was an aKas for Thomas Wotton. 

The mal-administration of the ticket-of-leave system was 
enough, and more than enough, to insure its utter failure, and 
to provoke popular reprobatioa This was the more lament- 
able, as from the first the British public were averse to the 
experiment. At the first stoppage of transportation, a panic 
arose at the prospect of England having to suffer the same 
evils, which for nearly a century she had inflicted without 
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compunction upon her colonies. An increase of burglaries 
and garotte robberies naturally aggravated the panic which, 
without any aggravation, would have been sufficiently ram- 
pant. The nonsense written about "the hordes of ruffians 
designedly let loose on the country by the Government " was 
simply pitiable. The public evidently thought that some 
peculiar malignity resided in the ticket-of-leave itself. That 
it was meant to be, and if the original design had been 
carried out, would have been, a check on the convicts, and a 
safeguard to the public, was seldom suspected. The most 
preposterous notions were also afloat about the number of 
ticket-of-leave men, for the public persisted in fastening the 
name upon all discharged prisoners alike. In reality, they 
were scarcely more than five thousand, and while such a 
hubbub was made about this comparatively small number, 
full fifty thousand were discharged in the year from the old 
hodge-podge gaols, after due instruction in villany, and pro- 
bably in a far mere felonious state of mind than the most 
burglarious licence-man. Moreover, for many years past, 
hundreds had been annually discharged from the execrable 
hulks, on the expiration of only half their original sentences 
of transportation. But people, in their ignorance of this 
pernicious practice, had never suspected that it was their 
duty to be frightened. The men let loose from the hulks, 
trained during their probation there to consummate scoun- 
dreUsm, were villains of the most dangerous kind; while 
without accepting in full the Utopian statistics of official opti- 
mists (who presumed that every liberate was reformed unless 
they heard to the contrary), there was no reason to doubt that 
many of the licence-men abandoned their criminal pursuits. 
But this ^the public refused to believe, and in their blind 
panic increased the evil. The ticket-holder was generally 
marked as an object for persecution, and many a man, though 
painfully anxious to recover his character, was driven back 
into crime by the cruel selfishness of timid fools. 

The popiilar outcry confirmed the Government in a bad 
design which they had already half formed. The original 
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draft of the Penal Servitude Act was essentially different from 
the Bill that was carried. The first intention was to create 
three kinds of secondary punishments : transportation to be 
the severest, imprisonment the slightest, and penal servitude 
the medium. To this end penal servitude (that is, labour on 
public works) was substituted for transportation in the case 
of all sentences under fourteen years — indeed, at the option 
of the judge, it might be substituted for a longer term. A 
calculation was made how much extra-slavery on public works 
should be superadded to the period usually passed there to 
make the addition equivalent to expatriation under a ticket- 
of-leave ; and the decision eventually adopted was that four 
years of penal servitude, including nine or twelve months in 
solitude, should count for seven of transportation, that is, for 
the same period of solitude, two years at least on the public 
works, and banishment afterwards; in like manner that six 
of servitude should coimt for ten of transportation, and so on 
in proportion. No portion of these terms was to be remis- 
sible — ^they were to be served out to the last day. In this 
form the Bill was introduced into the Upper House by Lord 
Chancellor Cranworth; but Earl Grey strongly protested 
against the abandonment of the now established principle, 
that convicts under long sentences should be stimulated to 
good behavour by hope, and that the hope of regaining free- 
dom by their own exertions was of all kinds the most potent. 
Lord Cranworth acknowledged the force of the objection, and 
so far remodelled the bill before it went into committee, as to 
take power to grant tickets-of-leave in every case. 

In the passage of the Bill through the House of Commons 
the subject was again mooted, and Lord Palmerston once more 
reaflirmed the principle, that a sentence of penal servitude 
should not debar the convict from obtaining some remission. 
It is true that no distinct promise to issue tickets to convicts 
of this class was ever given by the Ministry ; the Act was 
permissive, and not compulsory ; and probably from the first 
it was intended to make remission the exception and not the 
rule. Still, for the space of two years, many judges, recorders, 
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and chairmen of sessions, in the full belief that the convicts 
could earn their tickets on the same conditions as under the 
old equivalent sentences of transportation, dealt out sentences 
of nearly double the length they would otherwise have 
awarded, and solaced their convicts with the prospect of pro- 
portionate remissions. Thus the matter stood for two years, 
and the penalngervitude men, seeing some of their comrades, 
the transports, weekly liberated on licence, were already 
growing restless at the uncertainty of their own fate, when 
most unexpectedly, in the autimrn of 1855, there appeared a 
letter in the Times from Sir Joshua Jebb, announcing that 
their terms must be served out to the uttermost hour. That 
the clamour against the ticket-of-leave men occasioned this 
sudden decision is more than probable. The men under sen- 
tence of transportation were nearly all disposed of, and in a 
year or two the prisons would be clear of ttiem ; if, there- 
fore, their tickets, which had never been promised, were 
withheld from the penal-servitude men, the obnoxious system 
would expire of itseK, to the great satisfaction of the British 
public. This was apparently the idea in Downing Street It 
was thought necessary, however, to provide some stimulus to 
good behaviour and industry, as a substitute for the hope of 
freedom. The convict's period of labour upon public works 
was accordingly divided into four stages, and the privilege of 
rising from the lower to the higher offered as a lure to sub- 
mission. In the first stage the convict was under the ordi- 
nary discipline of the prison ; in the second, in addition to 
his previous privileges, he might write a letter, and receive a 
visit every two months, wear a badge, and earn an additional 
sixpence a week — to be credited to his account, and paid on 
his discharge ; in the third, the sixpence rose to ninepence, he 
was adorned with two badges, indulged with a letter and a 
visit once a month, allowed tea at his supper and half a pint 
of beer at his Sunday's dinner ; in the fourth, the ninepence 
grew to a shilling, an occasional variety of diet was permitted, 
he might keep his gas jet burning at night for an hour longer, 
and wear a more becoming dress than his less-favoured 
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comrades. The primitive simplicity of this scheme, and its 
beautiful reliance on the natural amiability of burglars, is 
truly touching. It must have required a beautiful faith in 
the natural goodness of human nature, to devise so idyllic a 
discipline for the fallen and the felonious. The theory is, in 
truth, affecting. We imagine the better nature of the pick- 
pocket by degrees awakening under the gentle stimulus of 
prospective sixpences ; we speculate on the wondrous change 
produced by the gradual rousing of the epistolary emotions ; 
we anticipate the happiest effects from the monthly reception 
days, on which his old pals would come for counsel and com- 
fort; all our sympathies are evoked for the convict who 
would never let his angry passions rise, but ever quelled the 
wish to knock down a turnkey by sweet thoughts of the ves- 
pertinal teapot and the hebdomadal half-pint of beer. Alas ! 
that sober facts should ever dispel so pleasing a theory. Yet 
so it was. Deprived of the stimulating love of freedom the 
men grew turbulent and sullen, and as the number under 
sentence of irremissible servitude accumulated at the convict 
prisons, to maintain discipline among them became a difficult 
and almost dangerous task. 

Altogether, the First Penal Servitude Act signally failed ; 
and in the session of 1856 it became urgently necessary for 
Parliament to reconsider the whole matter. Committees were 
moved for in both Houses, the Lords undertaking to investigate 
the possibility of resuscitating transportation, the Commons 
to inquire into the operation of the recent Act. To found a 
new colony of felons was still a favourite idea with the public 
and the press, but both the Lords' and the Commons' Com- 
mittees finally proved that the scheme was impracticable. To 
deal warily with the Western Australians, who had been pro- 
voked into vehement remonstrance by the atrocious character 
of the convicts sent them recently, was the only advice of 
practical importance that the Committees coiild give. They 
recommended that expatriation to Western Australia should 
for the future be offered, not as a punishment, but as a boon 
to meritorious convicts. Sounder advice could not have been 
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given. I fancy that if Captain Crofton had the chance, which 
Sir J. Jebb has, of despatching one-fifth of his annual liberates 
to Australia, he would hold out the prospect of being sent 
there as " a boon to meritorious convicts," and would thus 
increase the motive-power of his system by offering a new 
stimulus to exertion. But Sir Joshua does not know how to 
use his advantage. He complained to a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee last year that he was not allowed to send his worst 
characters away ; for, on his own showing, to get rid of his 
incorrigibles was the only use he could make of the outlet : 
he declared — a strange statement from the great advocate of 
transportation — that no purpose was served by sending con- 
victs to Western Australia ; and he confessed that the selec- 
tion for removal interfered wi^h the routine of discipline. 
However, it is perhaps as well to send out the worst prisoners, 
for the ordeal they would have to undergo on the passage out, 
all huddled together on a crowded transport, to the utter pre- 
vention of moral discipline, and to the sure production of 
inefiable corruption, would be enough to imreform and 
brutalize the best disposed convicts long before they reached 
the Antipodes. This, however, is no fault of Sir J. Jebb*s ; 
the responsibility rests with the Admiralty. 

Their resolutions concerning transportation were quite the 
least important which the Commons' Committee passed. They 
treated the panic about tickets-of-leave most cavalierly, and 
recommended a much more wholesale use of them for the 
future, as a regular part of the penal machinery. But they 
pressed most urgently for a rigorous enforcement of the con- 
ditions on which they were granted, and emphatically advised 
that, to make the enforcement certain and systematic, the 
police shoidd be supplied with full information, and required 
to exercise strict surveillance over the liberates. To give the 
system a fair chance of proving eiSacacious, they suggested (1) 
that the period of fixed imprisonment — to allow the means of 
reformation full play ; (2) the remissible portion — ^to furnish 
a stronger stimulus to good conduct ; and (3) the after-time of 
probation under police supervision — for the better protection 
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of the public, should all be lengthened. To cany out their 
plan, they proposed to make the sentences to penal servitude 
of the same length as the old sentences to transportation, 
and to take the shortened terms prescribed by the recent Act 
as the fixed portions. 

If the spirit of these recommendations were vigorously 
acted on, the Criminal Question would at last be solved. In 
Ireland this has been done with notable energy and intel- 
ligence, and in consequence professional crime is there far on 
the wane. In England, on the contrary, the committee's 
report has been so imperfectly enforced that habitual crimi- 
nals still ply their trade with hardly diminished impunity. 

The session of 1856 was too far advanced, when the report 
was presented, to allow of \\^ transformation into an Act that 
year. But when Parliament met again in February (1857), 
the requisite Bill was the first ministerial measure introduced, 
and it became law before the end of June. There is little 
fault to be found with the second Penal Servitude Act. 
To lengthen the sentences according to the old scale, to make 
some portion remissible, to permit the issue of licences, was 
all required from the measure, and all this the measure 
accomplished. So far the Ministry accepted the opinions 
of the committee ; but Sir George Grey, on introducing the 
Bill, betrayed that he was wholly at variance iWth them on 
more than one matter of great importance. Assuming that 
there was no possibility of testing whether a prisoner's 
reformation was genuine while imder confinement, he argued 
that it was necessary to restrict the issue of tickets-of-leave. 
A very curious method of restriction was consequently to 
be adopted. The prisoners were to be kept in confinement 
tiU by far the greater portions of their sentences were 
expired, and then, as a rule, to be set free imconditionally. 
In exceptional cases the pardons were to be qualified by 
licences — ^which Sir George Grey carefully warned the public 
not to accept as certificates of character — ^but the conditions 
endorsed upon them were, except perhaps in London, not 
to be enforced. Echoing the cry which Sir J. Jebb and 
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the thieves themselves had set up about the impossibility 
of getting honest employment while they were watched, 
he intimated that the police would receive no instructions 
to look after the ticket-of-leave men. However, it is pro- 
bable that Sir George spoke the opinions of Sir J. Jebb 
rather than his own ; at any rate, notwithstanding his own 
speech, he over-ruled the known wishes of his subordinate 
on one point immediately afterwards, by making it the 
rule to liberate no convicts before their time, unless subject 
to the conditions of a revocable license. 

In the penal progranmie of the Home Office, which was 
issued in July, the remissible portions of the various sen- 
tences were fixed as follows: — one-sixth of three years, 
one-fifth of four or five, one-fourth of all sentences from 
six up to fifteen years, and one-third of all from fifteen 
upwards. The programme is far less liberal than that 
recommended by the committee. For instance, in a seven 
years' sentence the committee would have given the convict 
the chance of redeeming three: Sir George Grey would 
not forego more than a year and nine months at the utmost. 
Of course even this was a vast improvement on the former 
plan of no remission at all ; but still the offered inducement 
is not sufficient stimulus. The penal machinery is worked 
with too low a motive-power. In Ireland, however, the 
Intermediate Prison almost corrects the mistake. 

The ground is now clear for a comparison between the 
English and Irish systems. The convict prisons of Ireland, 
like those of England, are under the control of a board of 
three directors. Eight years ago the prisons were in a 
chaotic state — crowded, ill-officered, undisciplined, and un- 
healthy. At the time the first Penal Servitude Act was 
passed. Captain Walter Crofton was commissioned by Govern- 
ment to investigate their condition. In his report he sketched 
a new system of convict discipline, the two chief features of 
which were "individualization" and "intermediate prisons.** 
His appointment to the chairmanship of the board was 
the practical answer which he received. His colleagues 
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were Captain Knight* and Mr. Lentaigne, men of great 
experience in the organization and management of convict 
prisons; and most fortunately for the trio, scarcely was 
their work conmienced when the Earl of Carlisle — ^pro- 
bably of all living statesmen the most able to appreciate 
and the most eager to assist such labours as theirs — ^was 
nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The success of the 
undertaking has been fully commensurate with the happy 
auspices under which it was commenced. The directors' 
work, however, was one of great difJSculty, and involved 
no little brain-grinding, tact, and perseverance. It was not 
till three years ago that they got their scheme into thorough 
working order. As it stands now, their convict system, 
though not faultless, is, beyond question, the best and most 
complete in the world. 

As in England, isolation forms the first stage of discipline. 
It is undergone in two cellular prisons, at Mountjoy, in Dublin 
— ^the one for men, the other for women. 

The discipline in the women's prison, the inmates of which 
are commonly upwards of four hundred in number, is some- 
what complex, for more than one reason. There is no other 
convict prison for women in Ireland, and therefore every stage 
of strictly penal discipline is undergone there. A version of 
the mark system constitutes the moral machinery of the esta- 
blishjnent. In principle it is precisely the same as that 
adopted for the men, but in detail there is necessarily some 
difference, partly owing to practical difficulties, and partly to 
the incapacity of women to bear the same austere training as 
men. The convict rises through a scale of promotion by dint 
of her own industry and good conduct. The discipline begins 
with strict isolation ; but this period, unless lengthened by 
misconduct, only lasts four months instead of eight, as in the 
case of the men. From the cell she rises grade by grade, 
earning in each the appointed tale of marks, and paying in 
forfeited marks for every act of misconduct. At every step 

♦ Since succeeded by Captain Whitty, who migrated from the English to 
the Irish Board, and from a larger to a smaller salary, in 1857. 
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she gains an increase of privileges (in which more, and more 
pleasant, food Is not included, for there are no belly bribes in 
the Irish system), and, what is of more importance, an increase 
of liberty. Alone, this reformatory classification would be a 
by no means simple affair ; but when crossed, as it necessarily 
is, by a tripartite religious division, it requires no little skill 
and judgment to keep the gear in order. There are three paid 
chaplains, and three distinct services, Church of England, 
Presbjrterian, and Roman Catholic. And besides this, there 
are two' sets of lady visitors, the members of a Protestant 
committee and of a Boman Catholic sisterhood. A small 
chaos might easily be the result of this conglomeration of 
heterogeneous elements: a firm hand and a clear head is 
manifestly wanted for the maintenance of harmony, and even 
these would be insufficient imless a spirit of genuine Christian 
devotion pervaded the whole medley of fellow-workers. Yet, 
from all accounts, it is beyond question that the entire 
machinery, moral and religious, works smoothly and power* 
fully without a jar or a clash anywhera 

In the Mountjoy Prison the indolent convict, who does not 
choose to strive for the earlier recovery of her freedom by 
industry and obedience, must remeun to the end of her sen- 
tence. The industrious and well behaved, however, earn 
something better than a mere premature dismissal To turn 
them loose on the world, with probably no prospect before 
them but vice and starvation, would be but an ill reward. 
Bather than gain so fatal a boon, they had better serve out 
their sentences to the last hour vith the idle and fractious. 
The reward, therefore, offered to the convict for completing 
her tale of marks is, not absolute freedom, but admission 
under a ticket-of-leave into a " Eefage." To enter the Eefuge 
is the condition of release, and the managers are armed with 
legal power for her detention. For this privilege all the 
women, except a few of the baser sort, will work eagerly. 
There are two Refuges, both in Dublin : one in Heytesbury 
Street, under a salaried Protestant matron, and a committee of 
lady patronesses ; the other under the nuns of the " Golden 
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Bridge Convent" Here the " individualization," vnhiGh in the 
routine of the prison could be but imperfectly attempted, is 
thoroughly accomplished; and the urgent need of it, more- 
over, constantly demonstrated. The eye-service, that might 
possibly have been sufficient in the prison, now fails entirely; 
and if no real reformation has been efiFected, the hidden 
badness of the nature soon crops out The Eefuge, however, 
often succeeds when the prison has failed. The annals of the 
Golden Bridge Convent, where by far the greater number of 
the convict penitents are received, and where the blessed 
power of a sister-hood is brought to bear on the fallen women, 
are bright with records of repentance and restoration. Who- 
ever has visited the women in the convent, and felt, as the 
most thoughtless visitor must feel, the beautiful moral tone 
that pervades the place, would acknowledge that, as regards 
women criminals, the convict problem was solved there. And 
if he had come, as I came myself, direct from the solitary . 
cells of Mountjoy, where the dull, degraded faces of the 
women in the isolation stage seemed to indicate natures inca- 
pable of transformation, he would recognise the difficulty of 
the problem. What has been done there may be done else- 
where ; the only doubt, if there is a doubt, is this, whether 
England can furnish a sufficient number of nursing mothers 
like the Lady Superior of the Golden Bridge Convent 

A home and employment is, if possible, found for every 
woman when the time comes for her fuU liberation. But the 
women are not, like the men, placed under police supervision. 
The objections to such a plan are too obvious to enimierate ; 
and beside, the precaution would have no meaning, for the 
women could never form a dangerous class. But it is impor- 
tant that the poor creatures should be watched and helped 
after their discharge, and in Ireland this is easily effected. 
By means of the sisterhoods of their own and other orders, 
scattered through the country, the nuns of the Golden Bridge 
Convent can find friends and protectors for their penitents in 
any part of Ireland. There is no reason why a machinery as 
efficacious as this should not be created in England. If thei 
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system of sisterhoods grows in the English Church, as it 
seems likely to grow, we may find that machinery in the 
course of a few years ready made to our hands. 

The men's prison at Mountjoy is entirely on the separate 
system, and the discipline is of that modified severity which is 
now commonly adopted in cellular prisons. Though not widely 
diflferent from that at PentonviUe, yet where it does differ it is 
superior. But in order to gauge the respective merits of the 
two prisons we must hastily examine the separate system. 

For a short time after a prisoner is placed in separation, 
he is restless and imeasy. But by degrees both mind and 
body grow accustomed to their altered circumstances; he 
instinctively turns for relief to his books and his work ; in 
the visits he receives, and in his attendance at school and 
chapel, he finds a pleasant stimulus ; and on the whole, he is 
compaaratively happy. But another change comes .after a 
time. The long-continued confinement begins to tell on the 
digestion, the blood, and the brain. The artificial life, the 
abnormal state, grows painfully irksome, and he yearns for 
nature and freedom. A second period of excitement and rest- 
lessness intervenes. This is the critical juncture in his im- 
prisonment, but with the slightest care the least danger of 
insanity may easily be avoided. The excitement will pass 
away presently, but from that time he will grow listless and 
feeble. The solitary ceU has now done its work ; for the 
future too strict isolation will be injurious. 

This is, as a rule, the criminal's physiological career under 
enceUulement ; though, of course, the phenomena vary very 
considerably in men of diflferent temperaments, education, and 
antecedents. But the prison-surgeon has no diflRculty in 
slightly modifying the treatment to suit particular cases. 

Now, regarding the prisoner as a moral patient, the para- 
mount object is te render him as amenable as possible to the 
reformatory process. The tendency of separate confinement 
is to lower the bodily organs and weaken the faculties. The 
discipline must be mitigated to correct this tendency. The 
prisoner, probably, has lived a life of gross animal indulgence. 
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Aooordingly, his animal propensities must first be lulled to 
sleep : this is most effectually done by the depressing power 
of isolation. But the repression must not be deepened to ihe 
iiyury of health. Plenty of fresh air, therefor^ brisk exercise, 
and suitable diet, are necessary. If the diet is too low, it will 
turn depression into despondency ; if too high, it will produce 
excitement and irritability. The god of criminals is their 
belly ; and to baulk the belly-god to the utmost extent is 
both wise and just 

The isolation which depresses the anunal nature of the 
prisoner, and lowers the whole tone of the nervous system, 
produces a corresponding effect upon the mind. To coun^ 
teract this, it is necessary to rouse the moral and intellectual 
fiaculties into activity. This is done partly by education and 
partly by ^nployment. The criminal probably is grossly 
ignorant, and therefore instruction, quite apart from physio- 
logical reasons, will be required to assist his cure, to remove 
one cause of his criminality. But education to the boorish 
thief must be dealt out m minute doses ; or eke it will weary 
and disgust the mind, and aggravate the morbid tendencies 
it was meant to check. Employment, therefore, must be the 
chief resource. The more skill the employment requires, and 
the more consequently it exercises the mind, the better ; to 
qtdcken the prisoner's interest in his work, he should derive 
benefit from it, in some shape, himself 

In consequence of the lowering of the vital energies, the 
brain becomes more feeble, and, therefore, more susceptible. 
The chaplain can then make the brawny navvy in the cell 
cry like a child ; he can work on his feelings in almost any 
way he pleases; he can, so to speak, photograph his own 
thoughts, wishes, and opinions, on his patient's mind, and fill 
his mouth with his own phrases and language. 

But it must be clearly understood that this impressibleness 
iB really weakness The brain is susceptible because it is 
enfeebled. Yet to produce this susceptibility is absolutely 
necessary for the chaplain's ministrations. He has to deal 
with a dull depraved nature, and has only a few months in 
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which to work. To minister in spiritual things while the 
criminal's animal appetites are in full vigour, and while his 
stolidity presents an impenetrable barrier, would be simply 
impossible. The worker must render his material more malle- 
able, and get rid of some of the dross, before he can apply his 
handicraft to any purpose. It must be remembered, too, that 
when the bodily organs of the ignorant, sensual animal with 
whom the chaplain has to deal are lowered in tone; when the 
brain has been weakened into susceptibility, but braced up 
again by employment, by the school classes, and by the chapel 
service, the man, raised firom his gross carnal condition, and 
the right balance between his moral, intellectual, and animal 
faculties restored, is reaUy in a more natural and more human 
state than befora At first he is not more impressible than 
any man of ordinary education and temperance. But as the 
imprisonment is prolonged, he grows more and more impressi- 
ble ; and after the crisis in his physiological progress is passed, 
he becomes utterly passive — ^without a thought or wiU of his 
own. It follows then that the discipline, which at first may 
be rigorously strict, should be gradually relaxed ; and at last 
it will be absolutely necessary to gratify his social cravings, 
and give him company of some kind. The susceptibility, 
which at first was indispensable to the chaplain's operations, 
becomes, as it increases, his greatest impediment For of 
course the more impressible the patient^ the more evanescent 
the impression. 

Now almost all the precautions, which I have described as 
necessary, are taken with no less care at PentonvUle than at 
Moun^'oy. In the stage of separation almost all depends on 
the chaplain, and the energy, the devotion, and what is even 
more important, the sober conmion-sense of the chaplains at 
PentonviUe, is said to be beyond all praise. They are not> 
however, helped by the discipline so fully as are their brothers 
at Moun^oy. The main object, as I said before, is to make 
the treatment as penal as is possible, consistently with moral 
improvement, in order to give the prisoner an impulse towards 
exertion. To this end the convict at Mountjoy is kept on 
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meagre rations till a more generous diet is necessary for Lis 
health, and put to stupid oakum-picking till the skilled labour 
of his trade (if he has one) becomes expedient to obviate 
mental stagnation. But in Pentonville the convicts are 
taught trades from the first, and a great expense is incurred 
in paying trade-instructors to teach what nine-tenths of the 
men will never practise either on the public works or after 
release. Moreover, from the first they are put on full diet 
and a very bounteous diet it is ; the increased allowance at 
Mountjoy is far more Spartan. (At PentonviUe the rations 
from the first include eight different articles, and amount per 
week to 17 lbs. 8 oz. of solid, and 16 J pints of liquid, food ; at 
Mountjoy the increased dietary admits but six articles, and 
reaches only 15 lbs. 6 oz. of solid, and 12J pints of liquid* 
food) Sir J. Jebb declares that the dietary has been settled 
by the wisdom gathered from eighty experiments. It is much 
to be wished that he would try one more, and replace some 
of his "flaked cocoa" and his " cooked meat without bones" 
by wholesome moral influences. Probably the Pentonville 
prisoners do want a more stimulating diet to compensate for 
the moral stimulus given at Mountjoy. There the prisoner is 
made from the first to feel that his fate is in his own hands. 
He is told that his full term in his cell is nine months, but 
that he can reduce it to eight by good, or protract it to a year 
or even longer by bad, conduct (to say nothing of worsening 
his position in the second stage; but in this respect the 
English system is the same). And from the day of his admis- 
sion this is kept before him: it is the schoolmaster's first 
lesson, and he is never suffered to forget it At the first 
tendency to indolence or insubordination he is checked by the 
reminder — " You are keeping yourself in prison " The conse- 
quence of this is, that the wits and the will of the Irish convict 
are kept on the alert, and so he thrives and fattens on the 
spare simple diet which would not keep the model prisoner 
from pining and sickening under the sluggish discipline of 
Pentonville ; for there the moral stimulus is wanting. The 
prisoner must serve his nine months to the end : good conduct 
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will not shorten; misconduct, unless very gross, will not 
protract his term. The only incentives to exertion are, that if 
he behave well, at the end of six months he gets a badge and 
a visit from his friends, and at the end of three more months 
he gets another badge (Sir Joshua has a beautiful faith in 
badges) and another visit The badges also entitle the wearer 
to certain gratuities {4d., 6d., or Sd. a week, according to the 
quality and quantity of his work), but as he will not finger 
these gratuities for some years to come, their stimulating 
power is but smaU. At any rate, in spite of all his incentives, 
the convict requires a generous diet to keep up his flesh and 
his pluck ; and if Sir Joshua Jebb affirms, after eighty expe- 
riments, that this diet is necessary at Pentonville, though it is 
not necessary at Moimtjoy, he himself condemns the discipline 
as deficient in moral power. 

When the period of his separation expires, the Irish con- 
vict, if a labourer, is sent to the public works on Spike 
Island, near Queenstown ; if a mechanic, he is transferred to 
a wing of the Mountjoy Prison, where the men work at their 
trades in association, (Formerly, he would have been sent to 
a Government prison at Philipstown ; but the number of 
convicts in Ireland is now so reduced, that the prison has 
recently been abandoned for lack of inmates.) The system 
ifi alike at both places. A scale of classes, and a scheme of 
marks (which, though not so perfect as might be devised, is 
sufficient for all practical purposes, when managed with the 
minute care and strict impartiality which all Captain Crof- 
ton's officers display), form the frame-work of the discipline. 
Marks are given on three grounds — for industry, progress in 
school^ and general good conduct. The highest number that 
a prisoner can earn in a month is nine, three under each 
head. At the end of the month the reports of the various 
officers are sent in, and the marks to which the convicts are 
entitled are calculated. If any of them obtain less than they 
think their due, they are allowed to appeal to the governor, 
or even to a director ; and they will not forego, it is found, a 
single mark without a vigorous wrangle. Each man then 
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receives a badge, the colour of which indicates his class, and 
certain figures upon it the number of marks he has already 
earned in that class, and the number he has still to gain 
before his promotioa There are four classes — ^the "third/' 
the "second," the "first," and the "advanced" — and a fixed 
number of marks has to be made up in each before admission 
into the intermediate prison. For instance, a convict who 
comes with a good character from Mountjoy has to earn 
eighteen marks in the " third *' class ; that is to say, he has 
to remain in it at least two months : failure in winning his 
full tale would involve a longer delay. In the " second " his 
minimum period is six months ; in the " first," twelve ; and 
in the " advanced " it depends on his original sentenca It 
may range from six months if his sentence was four years, 
up to sixty-eight months if it was fifteen yeara And these 
are, most strictly, the minimum periods ; the utmost care 
is taken to prevent the convict from earning a single 
mark without genuine exertion. None but the most "un- 
exceptionable " behaviour would procure his transference to 
the intermediate prison without some delay. Idleness or 
misconduct would inevitably protract his servitude ; for not 
only might marks be withheld, but they might also be can- 
celled, and the convict thus degraded to a lower class than 
that to which he had climbed ; though most wisely it is 
provided that it should be much easier to regain the lost 
position than to gain it in the first instance. It is quite 
possible, therefore, for an ill-conditioned felon to be still in 
one of the lowest classes at the expiration of his full sentence. 
He thus would forfeit all remission. If Captain Maconochie's 
theory had been adopted in full (the power of remission was 
after all but a poor makeshift for it), such a fellow would pro- 
bably have ended his days in a prison — unquestionably the 
best place for him That they form the ladder by which to 
reach the intermediate prison is what gives the classes their 
chief importance ; but they have other attractions besides, of 
which the chief are the gratuities. In the thiitl class, the 
convicts are allowed a penny a week out of their earnings, in 
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the second twopence, in the first fourpence, in the advanced 
ninepence. These pence accumulate for them till their dis- 
charge. They are encouw^ed to keep accounts of their own, 
with which to check the prison-books ; and commonly they 
do this with no little sharpness. But with regard to their 
moral training, the most important feature in the classes is 
tiie gradual relaxation of restraint. The convict's right to 
self-government is restored to him by degrees. When the 
prisoners on Spike Island reach the advanced class, they are 
separated from the other prisoners, and employed on special 
works, where, under comparatively slack supervision, and 
surrounded by many of the temptations of ordinary life, they 
find themselves with hardly a vestige of the moral go-cart 
left to lean on. This ordeal is at once an almost sure test of 
their reformation, and an admirable means of perfecting their 
Gaining. 

The advanced class, in fact, serves many of the purposes of an 
intermediate prison ; but it is to the prison-factory at Smithfield, 
in Dublin, and to the prison-farm on Lusk Common, fifteenmiles 
from Dublin, that the name properly belongs. The mechanics 
are drafted into the one, the labourers into the other. Th 
marks now cease. If the previous training has done its work, the 
convict no longer wants them as a moral prop. He is about 
to be restored to society, and the question is — Is he fit to be 
restored ? To remove all artificial helps and checks, and to 
place him in as natural a position as possible, is the only way 
to obtain an answer. At Lusk about fifty convicts are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of waste lands. They lodge in two 
iron huts, each of which has sleeping room for fifty men, only 
cost £330, and is easily removable in case it should be wanted 
elsewhere. There is nothing to mark the prison character in 
the aspect of the place ; no walls, no sentry-boxes ; the only 
key that locks them in is what M. Demetz would call la clef 
des champs. Their dress is that of ordinary labourers ; some 
of the oflScers wear the same, and act, indeed, rather as their 
foremen than as their guards. At Smithfield, too, there is 
almost the same absence of all durance, prison accessories, 
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and physical restraint. But th^ prison, an old Bridewell 
of Howard's time, is ill suited for its present purpose ; the 
separate sleeping cells, the bolts and bars, the prison-like 
aspect of the building, somewhat mar the sentiment of the 
place. While honouring the reluctance of Captain Crofton 
to spend more public money than is absolutely necessary upon 
convicts, it is impossible not to regret that his beautiful ex- 
periment is here worked under such disadvantages. But the 
moral checks by which the convicts are held in are fully as 
effectual as bars and bolts. They have worked their way into 
the intermediate prison at the cost of great toil and persever- 
ance, and by any breach of trust now they would forfeit all 
the results of their labour. They know that if they were mad 
enough to abscond, the police, armed with information ample 
enough to insure their immediate arrest, would be on their 
track at an hour's notice ; and that before a week was out, 
they would find themselves lodged once more in the cells of 
Mountjoy, with the prospect of their whole purgatory to pass 
through again. Fear, however, is not with most of them the 
strongest motive for good conduct : the bond that binds them 
most surely to their duty is this — ^they have a character to 
lose. It is this that ties them to their probationary home. 
Otherwise, the attractions of that home are somewhat scanty. 
It is true, that all that was merely penal in their past dis- 
cipline is now removed, and that in one important respect 
their present training is rendered pleasant and alluring. 
There is hardly any educational drudgery in the intermediate 
prison; the schoolroom is transformed into a lecture-room, 
and the schoolmaster into a lecturer. It was a happy idea to 
make this change, and the choice of a man to effect it was 
happier still. Mr. Organ, the Government lecturer at Smith- 
field and Lusk, must have been bom expressly for the post 
which he fills. He is, in fact, the soul of both establishments. 
His lectures are a treat to the men; he has the knack of 
setting them to think, discuss, and study for themselves. The 
stupidest old felon wakes up under his stirring stimulating 
influence. The convicts thoroughly prize and appreciate 
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their lectures and lecturer ; but still this is the only attraction 
their state of probation possesses. Their labour is hard, never 
less than nine or ten hours daily of delving or trade-work, 
besides their share of the menial duties of the prison ; and 
their fare is hard, too — so frugal, indeed, that they sometimes 
buy bread for themselves. The routine of the prison is as 
regidar as clockwork, and must often be irksome. The bulk 
of their earnings are devoted to pay the expenses of the 
establishment, of which they defray a very considerable 
portion ; half a crown a week is the utmost the convict can 
receive for himself, and only sixpence of that for immediate 
pocket-money. Altogether, the life at Lusk or Smithfield is 
by no means what a quondam felon would adopt from choice. 
But he is tied to the spot by the fear of losing his character. 

For a certain period the convict must remain in the inter- 
mediate prison, the length of the period depending on the 
length of his original sentence. The shortest sentence of 
penal servitude, three years, would involve four months ; the 
longest, j&fteen, two years. This final stage is meant to serve 
two purposes ; one with regard to the prisoner, the other with 
regard to the public. Captain Crofton knew well that a 
"good prison character" was not worth much as a test of 
genuine reformation, and therefore he devised the intermediate 
prison to serve as a moral sieve which would catch the bad 
in its meshes, but let the good pass through. The proba- 
tioner is exposed to the temptations of ordinary life ; he is 
sent, for instance, into the streets with money in his hand to 
make purchases. He is not watched, nor is he punished, if 
he commits an offence. If he needs watching, or incurs 
punishment, he is sent back to a lower stage, for he has lost 
his character ; and, as his marks represent, not rights acquired, 
but character earned, loss of character involves loss of marks. 
In fine, save that he must live and work at Smithfield or 
Lusk, and that he has divers penalties hanging over his head, 
he is free. And this quasi-freedom is given, not only to 
complete his moral training, but to help him to gain the 
confidence of employers, by earning something better than 
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" a good prison character." Captain Crofton felt, from the 
first, that the submissiveness of a convict to prison rules, the 
good opinion of the chaplain, and the man's own professions 
of amendment, were naturally valued at a very low rate by 
the public ; and therefore he devised the intermediate prison, 
that he might be able to say to masters, " You see that I can 
trust these men ; will you trust them so far as to give them a 
fair chance ? " 

But when the convict at last leaves the intermediate prison. 
Captain Crofton still keeps his hold upon him. The notion 
that prevails in the English Home Office is, that a discharged 
convict's best chance is to obtain a situation under false pre- 
tences. That he could never procure employment if his felo- 
nious " antecedents'* were known, and that his dismissal from 
any place he had procured under a false character would be 
the immediate result of their discovery, is taken for granted. 
And, perhaps, while the English convict prisons remain what 
they are, and the public distrust of their reformatory power 
continues in consequence unabated, this belief is well grounded. 
It is probably true, therefore, that the acknowledged ticket-of- 
leave, and the avowed police surveillance, might possibly 
impede a man's return to honesty. But Captain Crofton saw, 
that if the prison process could be made reformatory, that if 
the convict could be discharged "with a character fix)m his 
last place, though that place was a prison," the licence and 
the policeman would positively help him to employment. 
They would, in feict, form a guarantee for his good behaviour. 
The employer would run but little risk in engaging a work- 
man whose slightest offence would involve a recommittal to 
prison, and who was watched on all sides by eyes quick to 
detect the first symptom of relapse. To complete his system, 
therefore, Captain Crofton does not hesitate to enforce the 
conditions of the licences to the utmost. He even goes farther, 
and instead of merely supplying the police with the requisite 
information, he requires the ticket-holder to report him- 
self once a month at the police-office of his district, and 
not to shift his quarters without distinct permission: an 
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infidngement of either rule entaik the forfeiture of the 
licenca 

And even when the licence is expired the ex-convict is 
not yet quite out of Captain Crofborfs reach. *' A constant 
and systematic corresponaence is kept up with the governors 
of the county and borough gaols, and also with the police 
and the constabulary throughout the country, in order that 
criminals formerly in the convict prisons may be identified, 
and former convictions systematically produced against them." 
If the lapsed convict is found guilty, before the judge proceeds 
to pass sentence, a message from Captain Crofton is delivered, 
warning him that the culprit is an " habitual offender." In 
consequence of this many an old felon is re-sentenced to 
penal servitude who would otherwise have escaped with a 
couple of months in gaol. AU this is a work of super- 
erogation on the part of Captain Crofton, for which he runs 
some risk of being some day shot fix)m behind a hedge. But 
if his plans are steadily carried on for a sufficient number of 
years, crime, as a profession, will disappear from Ireland. 

And surely the existence of a class, criminal by trade, is u 
monstrous anomaly in a country like ours. It is weU known 
that such a class would dwindle away if it were not con- 
stantly recruited from the convict prisons. Every step, 
therefore, should be taken to render a return to his old ranks 
extremely difficult, not to say impossible, for a liberate. 
While his licence is unexpired, and the eye of the police 
upon him, he cannot resume his former practices without the 
certainty of reconsignment to penal servitude The great 
difficully is, how to identify the habitual ofifender, when the 
police have lost sight of him, should he appear in the dock. 
The simplest plan would be to brand every convict who leaves 
la Government prison, not necessarily on the face or hand, 
but on the arm or back, or some place where the mark would 
not catch the eye. One philanthropist suggests, between the 
great toe and its neighbour. But this would be objectionable : 
the device smacks of barbarism ; it would have a degrading 
effect on the criminal ; he would probably contrive, somehow, 
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to eflface the stigma, and it would be impossible to tattoo on 
his hide all the statistical information that would be wanted. 
There is no necessity for recourse to so outlandish an ex- 
pedient The identification could always be secured by " re- 
gistration " and photography. When the " habitual oflfender " 
left the convict-prison, a minute description of his person, 
and a concise history of his birth, parentage, and previous 
life, should be entered in a register kept for the purpose ; 
and he should sit for his portrait to the Government photo- 
grapher. (It would be well if he sat twice, on entering as 
well as on leaving the prison.) A copy of his -biography, and 
a dozen of his portraits, should then be sent to a Central 
Criminal Kegister Office. To this office every gaoler or 
police-officer into whose hands a " suspicious character '* 
fell, would at once apply. In nine cases out of ten, perhaps 
in ninety-nine out of a hundred, the true character of every 
" habitual ofifender " might be thus at once detected 

A system of this kind is already in actual operation in 
Ireland, under the auspices of Captain Crofton; and in 
conjunction with his convict system, it is rendering regular 
crime too dangerous and precarious a profession to be often 
followed from choice. In England, however, thanks chiefly 
to Sir J. Jebb, felony is still so lucrative, and so far from 
hazardous, that it thrives and will thrive. 

But to return. What are the results of the Irish system ? 
Though old convicts are so sharply looked after, during the 
six years which have elapsed since the institution of inter- 
mediate prisons, the total number who have returned to them 
has not exceeded ten per cent. Eight'years ago the Govern- 
ment prisons were crowded: they are now half-empty. On 
January 1st, 1854, there were 3,933 in custody, but year by 
year the number has steadily decreased, till on January lsi4^ 
1861, there were only 1,492 upon hand ; a morsel of statistics 
to be digested with the more satisfaction, firstly, because not 
a transport has been sent to Australia since 1854, though 
formerly they were shipped oflf at the rate of 1,000 a year ; 
and secondly, because hundreds of convicts are now sent to 
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Government prisons on short sentences of penal servitude, 
who, previous to the Act of 1857, would have been kept in the 
common gaols. In 1854, the number adjudged to penal ser- 
vitude was 710 ; last year it was only 331 : these figures, too, 
have a significance beyond what appears at fjrst sight ; for a 
third, if not a half, of the men sentenced in the good old times, 
were scoimdrels who had passed through the convict prisons 
before, and left them not one whit bettered, but most 
probably much worsened by their confinement Stringently 
as the conditions of the licences are enforced, not much more 
than seven in d himdred have been revoked (in fact, 89 out of 
1,462), and in many cases where revocation has been infiicted, 
it was for irregularities so slight, that they were afterwards 
regrantei And yet Captain Crofton can say, " It cannot be 
proved that any convict liberated on licence is pursuing a course 
of crime in Ireland, and remaining at large/' The smaller 
number of the revocations is alone sufllcient to prove the fatuity 
of the cry, that the police are not to be trusted with the 
supervision of discharged convicts ; that they would be tyran- 
nical, meddlesome, &c. &c. Of course, as long as they fancied 
it was their duty to scent out every latent ticket-holder, and 
raise a hue and cry after him to gratify the selfish fears of old 
women of both sexes, they were not to be trusted. But when 
once they are made to understand that their main duty is to 
help the ex-felon on his way back to honesty, they will show 
that they are to be relied on to the fulL The great judgment 
and kindness with which they exercise their oflBce in Ireland 
is proved by the fact, that many of the ticket-holders actually 
court their supervision, and continue to report themselves long 
after their licences are expired ! 

The statistical facts that Captain Crofton can adduce con- 
cerning his liberates are alone sufficient to prove the sound- 
ness of his system. But the reports he can give concerning 
their conduct under confinement are almost as conclusive. 
Nearly eight-ninths of the convicts work their way into the 
intermediate prisons, and, once there, few fail to earn their 
tickets. It is the other ninth, the dregs left behind, who stay 
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in the ordinary prisons till the expiration of their sentences 
sets them free, that furnishes most of the relapses. A system 
which can inspire eight-ninths of a promiscuous assemblage 
of convicts with steady determination and perseverance, often 
for years together, is not likely to need any panegyric but the 
record of its results. Acts of violence, and even combined 
outrages have happened both at Spike Island and Philipstown 
-^it would be strange indeed if they had not — but these are 
nothing compared with the chronic insubordination of the 
English prisons. During the two years last past, the lash has 
never once been used in the Irish prisons. 

And the system has at length won the full confidence of 
the public. In Jreland there are no Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
Societies, and at fii'st the indefatigable Mr. Organ, in addition 
to his other duties — ^besides being lecturer at the intermediate 
prisons, he has to exercise a semi-official, semi-paternal super- 
vision over all the discharged convicts in Dublin — ^had single- 
handed to supply their place. It was weary work at first, but 
it became easy by degrees. It is now no uncommon thing 
for masters to apply to Mr. Organ for the workmen they want, 
I can confirm this statement of my own knowledge. One 
master told me that "the old convicts were every bit as good 
as his other workmen; perhaps rather steadier." A few 
minutes before I had heai-d a builder ask if he could be 
supplied with two bricklayers from the prison, and at that 
very time he had four already in his employ, whose wages he 
had raised within a twelvemonth from 12^. to 2is. a week. 

And now to contrast the English Convict System with the 
Irish. It will be recollected that in the regulations issued by 
the Home Office for the execution of the second Penal Servitude 
Act, the great mistake was committed of making the remissible 
portion too short to give the necessary stimulus to the convicts. 
In Ireland we have seen that this error is in a great measure 
corrected by the intermediate prisons: the prospect of reaching 
their comparative freedom is sufficient to incite the prisoner 
to steady exertion. In the English prisons, where no premium 
of the kind is offered, the discipline has to be'worked with a 
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far weaker motive-power. To increase the power, a modifica- 
tion of the notable scheme, originally devised to keep the first 
set of penal-servitude men quiet, is still retained ; that is, in 
plain language, the discipline, for want of a more wholesome 
influence, is maintained by money bribes and belly bribes. 

The course of discipline is as follows : — ^The convict brings 
with him to the public works the character that he earned at 
PentonviUe or Millbank, and, according to this character, is 
placed either in the first, second, or third class, receiving a 
stripe or two on his sleeve to mark his class. Higher 
gratuities are the chief advantages which the upper classes 
confer, the first sixpence, the second fourpence a week. These 
classes have a meaning quite different from those in the Irish 
system; but what Captain Crofton calls "classes," Colonel 
Jebb calls " stages." Instead of four stages, as imder the first 
Penal Servitude Act, there are now only three ; the gratuities 
and the creature comforts are also cut down, smaller bribes 
being now deemed sufficient, as portions of the sentences are 
remissible. To begin with, there is no extra gratuity or food, 
but in the second stage the convict is entitled to fourpence, 
and in the third to eightpence, a week, as well as to various 
creature comforts, and to a fuller allowance of letters and 
visits fit)m his Mends. But besides being paid for the length 
of his service in the prison, and for belonging to one of the 
upper classes, he receives a third set of gratuities for his 
labour. According as he is reported as V.G. (very good), or 
merely G. (good), he gets either ninepence or sixpence a week. 
At the end of every month the reports (of good conduct as 
well as of industry) are made up, and a new set of badges 
issued. Each is marked with a V.G. or a G., and a number 
which signifies how many similar badges the wearer has 
obtained. As long as the convict's series of V.G.s is un- 
broken, he gets the fiill allowance of gratuities, victuals, &c., 
and progresses smoothly from stage to stage towards release 
at the earliest period. But if reported for idleness or mis- 
conduct, he will lose his badge, and part of his gratuities 
for a month ; probably, he also incurs a heavier penalty — 
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degradation from his class, may be, or solitary confinement ; 
possibly, he may even forfeit some days of his remission. 
But instead of infallibly protracting his imprisonment, as he 
would in Ireland by the slightest misconduct, he may bo 
indolent and ill-behaved, within moderate limits, and yet not 
retard his liberation by a single hour. 

Now, before we examine this, let us compare the dietaries 
and the gratuities in England and Ireland, The rations at 
Spike Island are never increased — it is true that, in the inter- 
mediate prison, the probationer receives some addition, but 
even then he gets barely as much as the convict does from 
the first at Portland. But at Spike Island the rations consist 
of bread, meal, milk, meat (four times a week), rice or barley, 
and vegetables, and amount to 18^ lbs. of solid, and 12J 
pints of liquid, food. At Portland, in the lowest stage, the 
articles are bread, meal, milk, meat (every day), rice or barley, 
vegetables, potatoes, soup, tea, cocoa, sugar and molasses ; 
and the total amount is 21J lbs. of solid, and 14f pints 
of liquid, food. This, I repeat, is in the lowest stage : in the 
higher the felon gets as extras, beer, cheese, suet dumplings, 
tea instead of gruel, and baked mutton instead of beef Then 
as regards gratuities : one of Sir J. Jebb's V.G.s (and nine 
out of ten are V.G.s), as he passes through the three stages, can 
earn in .each respectively, 1^. Sd., Is. 7(1, and Is, llrf. a week; 
while Captain Crofton's best men, in passing through the four 
classes of the Irish system, can get successively Id., 2d, Ad, 
and 9d, a week. I allow that, for a few months in the inter- 
mediate prison, they may get half a crown a week, but even 
then, on their discharge, they will barely receive half what the 
English V.G.s are entitled to, who may easily make sure of 
£15 or £20. 

On carefully studying aU this, it is impossible not to arrive 
at the conviction that the English convicts are well paid and 
well fed to keep them in order. No one knows this better 
than Sir Joshua himself He told the Chatham rioters last 
year that "their many advantages were merely matters of 
indulgence, and not in any respect necessary parts of convict 
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discipline." He was farther from the mark, however, when 
he expressed his astonishment that " they did not understand 
their real position, and the extreme lenity with which they 
were treated/' The fact is, the convicts understand their " real 
position " too well, and therefore do not hesitate to grumble 
and be insolent, if not insubordinate, about their "rights." 
" If the men are to work well," is Sir Joshua's excuse, *' they 
must be fed well" But they may be pampered to the fall 
without rousing the vnll to work. The Irish convicts, on a 
much harder fare, labour far more vigorously. It would seem 
as if an appeal to the belly and the pocket were the only 
moral, or immoral, means known in England for getting work 
and good conduct from felons. I have already drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the present remissible portions are not 
long enough to create sufficient stimulus to exertion. If they 
were increased, or if, what would be far better, the attractions 
of the intermediate prison were introduced, thepe would be 
no necessity to feed and bribe the felons into quiescence. 
The classes and the stages — the entanglement of three classes 
and three stages is superfluous under any circumstances — 
might be swept away, and the Spike Island classification 
adopted. To put a man in the first class on his arrival at the 
public works, as a premium for his good conduct in the 
cellular prison, is a strange blunder. At Mountjoy he is 
rewarded with a month's earlier release from the cell. A 
better recompense than this might be devised, but even this 
is far preferable to the unaccountable error in question. The 
object of the progressive classes is to give the convict a con- 
stant stimulus ; to this end his condition in the lowest grade 
should be as hard and as penal as possible. To squander 
gratuitously at the outset a large portion of the moral fund 
which we have to expend for his benefit, is almost to stultify 
the whole scheme. If the felon is well fed and well paid in 
the first stage, what must he be in the last ? But, perhaps, to 
keep the rogues quiet while under his charge is Sir Joshua's 
only ambition. But there is yet another mistake committed 
in the English prisons, which seems to betray that one of the 
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main purposes for wliichi the progressive stages are established 
is utterly forgotten. It was the chief object of Captain 
Maconochie and Captain Crofton gradually to pull to pieces 
the convict's moral go-cart, to relax restraints, to restore his 
right to seK-govemment, and so to prepare him for a return 
to ordinary life. Something of the kind is done in English 
prisons ; men that show they can be trusted are sometimes 
trusted : it is of course convenient to do so. *' Special service 
classes'' (a feeble mimicry of the intermediate prison), for 
instance, are formed at Portland, Portsmouth, and Dartmoor, 
the members of which at their work are almost free from 
supervision. A most happy device beyond question, but 
imfortunately an exceptional variation on, not an integral 
part of, the system. Though Sir J. Jebb acknowledges their 
value, though his own officers plead for their extension (there 
are but ten in the class at Portsmouth), still this germ of good 
is permitte4 to remain undeveloped year after year. As a 
general rule the convict, as he rises from stage to stage, may 
have more letters and visits from his friends, more sixpences, 
more beef, and more beer, but not the one thing most needful 
at once to promote and to test his reformation — more 
liberty. 

I fully admit, however, that the classes and stages, the 
G.s and V.G.s, the increments of beef and pudding, and 
the remissions of sentence, would have considerable influence, 
if they were not to be gained except by an honest and 
genuine struggle. The prisoner would then be compelled, as 
in Ireland, to co-operate in his own moral redemption. But 
clumsy and weak as the system is, the little power it 
possesses is woefully squandered in the administration. With 
very languid exertion and very little self-restraint, the English 
convict can secure every boon which Sir Joshua has to 
offer. 

There are two reasons for this. 

(1) In the first place Sir Joshua Jebb has laid down the 
dogma that convicts must "be treated in masses rather than 
in accordance with their individual characters." " Due obser- 
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vance of routine duties," he says, " will commoiily effect all 
that can be done for them." The organization of the convict 
prisons is in complete accordance with this theory. The "in- 
dividualization/' the effort to study the peculiar character of 
each convict, and to treat him accordingly, so admii*ably 
accomplished in the prisons of Ireland, is deliberately not 
attempted. The men are congregated in such " masses," that 
" a due observance of routine duties " is most certainly all 
that can be exacted from them. Though three hundred in 
a second-stage prison and one hundred in an intermediate 
prison is the highest number that can be kept thoroughly in 
hand, yet a thousand is the average population of the smaller, 
fifteen hundred of the larger, convict prisons in England. 
Gathered in such numbers, the men feel their strength ; the 
idea of successful revolt is constantly before the minds of the 
most reckless : the annals of all the prisons — ^not of that at 
Chatham alone, prove that the idea never remains latent very 
long together. Serious as is this evil, it is not the worst. In 
the Irish prisons, where the governor has only a few men to 
deal with, he knows them alL He has the entire establishment 
well in hand ; he can maintain over the officers a discipline 
as strict as over the convicts, and thus repress all laxity and 
partiality ; and consequently, he can thoroughly maintain the 
principle on which the whole discipline rests — ^that not a 
convict should ever earn a single penny, or abbreviate his 
confinement one single day, unless by real exertion, and by 
positive merit. A convict's merits as regards " good conduct " 
and " industry " (unless there are facilities for piece-work), 
can only be gauged by the officer's judgment ; but " progress 
in school" can be, and in Ireland regularly is, tested by ex- 
amination. In England, however, "progress in school" coimts 
for nothing, and many convicts leave the prisons unable to 
read or write. This blunder is very characteristic. There 
is no check on laxity anywhere. The governor has to 
trust almost entirely to the warders; with many of the 
prisoners he never speaks from the time they enter to the 
time they leave the prison. In fact, the "great object of 
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reclaiming the criminal," concerning which the regulations of 
the Home Office so solemnly warn all prison officers, is left 
almost entirely for the warders to accomplish. The im- 
portance of their office is therefore very great ; they should 
be men endowed with divers notable qualities. The right 
kind of men could be obtained, however; for the Home 
Office offers — ^what many a young parson would be thankful 
for at his first curacy — a salary, including perquisites, equal to 
£70. But Sir J. Jebb has his own crotchets on this matter, 
and thinks that soldiers — old pensioners, smart fellows, may 
be, but generally ill-educated, wholly addicted to military, 
and incompetent to maintain moral, discipline — ^are the sort 
of men most likely to redeem felons from the errors of their 
ways. The convict's advance depends almost solely on the 
warder's reports of his conduct and industry. If misconduct 
is not distinctly reported, good conduct is taken for granted ; 
that is, if the convict refrains from knocking down the warders, 
swearing at the chaplains, or any very overt act of insubordi- 
nation, no black marks appear against him in the prison 
register, and he is rewarded for his " good conduct " by six- 
pences and otherwise. Nor is there the least necessity for his 
industry being of better quality than his goodness. If he gets 
his V.G. from the officer in charge of his working-party, it is 
sufficient. The difficulty of finding piece-work for the men 
generally renders exact measurement of their labour impossi- 
ble ; the warder must rely on his judgment But he has good 
reasons for making the best of his felons : on their conduct 
partly depend his own gratuities; for not only is he paid weU 
for doing his work, but he is paid extra for doing — or report- 
ing that he has done it — ^properly. Any display of over-zeal 
would not promote his popularity among his fellow-officers, 
and the convicts have been known to make an example of an 
obnoxious superintendent. So his best plan is obviously to 
dispense V.G.s with a liberal hand, and keep everybody in 
good humour. 

The results of all this are — ^to outward seeming and upon 
paper — most pleasant. Sardonic, indeed, must be the man 
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who can visit the convict prisons, or read the official reports 
of the directors, without feeling his heart swell with pride, 
even for the felonry of his native land. Dry as he might 
find other portions of those reports, his eye wonld brighten 
when it lighted on the "Classification Tables," which tell him, 
that the prisoners of England behave so meekly under their 
penitential discipline, as to win from sympathetic warders the 
highest favour they can bestow, elevation into the first class. 
Or again, as he stands in the courts of the vast penitentiary, 
and sees all the repentant criminals, save an obdurate few, 
marked — ^not with *'the mark of the beast" — ^but with the 
badge of honour ; as his eye, turn which way he will, ever 
lights on the two letters, V.G., symbolic of the pervading 
spirit of the place — ^not "good" merely, but "very good" — 
his whole soul glows with admiration and love for the benefi- 
cent officials who, out of the refuse of humanity, have created 
so beautiful a paradise. Alas ! that to me should have fallen 
the thankless task of helping to dispel so roseate a belief! 
Official optimists may, if they please, continue to put firm faith 
in the fictions they have created ; but it is high time for the 
British public to begin to ask, with some degree of sternness, 
what are the actual facts. 

I must clench this criticism by. facts. Out of the 850 
rioters concerned in the disgraceful outbreak at Chatham last 
year, 697 were in the first class ; 640, moreover, were either 
"good" or "very good," and 73 were "exemplary," a degree 
better than very good. I make this statement on the authority 
of Sir J. Jebb's own official report. By what process of 
mental reservation he was able to tell Mr. Clulders' Committee 
that "he did not think that a great number of the most out- 
rageous convicts were on his good books," it is for him to 
explain. 

(2) But there is a second reason why the English system 
fails in the working. In Ireland every officer knows that the 
genuineness of the discipline will be tested. It is of no use 
to accomplish a spurious and superficial reformation, for when 
the convict leaves the prison he will be watched. Should he 
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relapse, even years hence, the fact will be, almost to a 
certainty, discovered and published. Thus the credit of the 
directors and of their chief officers, and, therefore, the interest 
of the subordinates, are staked on the soundness of the 
system ; and that soundness all depends on the reality of the 
prisoners' co-operation. Not a mark, consequently, is ever 
given unless it is fairly earned. But in England, besides 
the obvious inducement to be lax presented by the absurd 
gratuities, there is no counter-inducement to be strict The 
public have no means of testing the merits of the discipline, 
for four-fifths of the men are lost sight of shortly after their 
discharge. Nobody's credit is at stake. If matters are kept 
quiet within the prison, it is enough. The public, left in 
happy ignorance of the liberates' subsequent careers, are not 
Hkely to apply the only test that is worth the name. 

I fully admit that the convict prisons are a vast improve- 
ment on transportation and the hulks. A man really anxious 
for self-restoration may pass through uncontaminated, and 
even derive some benefit from the discipline, defective as it is ; 
and in all justice it must be confessed that the system solves 
the problem which, fifteen years ago, was regarded as almost 
beyond solution — ^it brings men together in their character of 
prisoners without rendering mutual corruption inevitable. 
In fairness, this merit must be weighed against the grievous 
faults. The system is almost powerless for good, but it is in 
a high degree preventive of evil When Sir J. Jebb first 
began to construct convict prisons, it would have been held a 
great achievement to devise some plan of association which 
would not certainly undo the good effected under the separate 
system. If that was the problem, he has solved it fairly. 

But the nation wiU not now rest content with negative 
results. The convict prisons cost yearly an enormous sum, 
and the public has a right to expect that some positive benefit 
shall arise from such expenditure, and that the actuality of 
that benefit shall be proved by "hard, naked statistics." But 
these are not forthcoming as yet. The most favourable 
morsel of figures hitherto produced is this, " that the number 
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of Government convicts has been reduced from an average of 
3,698 males in five years, from 1840 to 1844!, to an average of 
2,306 in the years from 1856 to I860.'' But it is an absurd 
begging of the question to assume that this is owing in 
the least degree to Sir Joshua's system. The establish- 
ment of reformatories, the improvement of ordinary prisons, 
the abolition of the hulks, let alone the great social progress 
of the nation generally, will account for this "gratifying 
return : " but how will Sir Joshua account for the gradual 
increase of Government convicts at the present time ? In 
1857 there were only 2,130 ; but in 1858 there were 2,170, 
and 1860, 2,219. Other and more pleasing statistics there 
are, it is true, only they are worth very little. The subse- 
quent career of every liberate who remains in Ireland — 
(many with the help of their prison savings emigrate) — can 
be ascertained till the e3q?iry of his license almost to a 
certainty, and with scarcely less certainty afterwards. The 
published percentage of relapses represent what are, as far as 
possible, knovm facts, etscertained &om sufficient data ; Sir 
J. Jebb's are merely vague inferences from data lamentably 
insufficient. No systematic attempt is made in England to 
ascertain what becomes of discharged convicts. It is true 
that now they are liberated, not unconditionally, as Sir Joshua 
still wishes, but with tickets-of-leave. But the tickets are 
little better than waste paper : the terms on which they are 
granted are scarcely ever enforced ; the holder is not put 
under police surveillance ; from the prison-door he may at 
once proceed to some felon's sanctum — the nation will pay his 
fare if he goes by rail — ^where the " peeler" never enters, 
never keen detectives come, dwells the thief in peaceful 
safety, and the burglar is " at home." By dint of laborious 
correspondence, the chaplains obtain some information — not 
very trustworthy, perhaps — concerning a few hundreds out of 
as many thousand liberates. A good use, too, is made of 
the gratuities to ascertain the subsequent career of prisoners 
— ^this is, in fact, like the special classes, one of the gleams of 
wisdom that appear in the system. The amount is paid by 
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instalments ; the first on discharge, h second in a, month or 
two, and perhaps a third after a similar interval To obtain 
the later instalments, the liberate must bring a certificate of 
good conduct from a magistrate, a clergjonan, or an employer. 
A large majority do thus apply for the balance of their 
gratuities, and their doing so is fairly reckoned a very favour- 
able symptom. Yet it is not worth much. The certificates 
are easUy procured, and after aU the men are lost sight of at 
the end of three or four months. The governors of common 
gaols and police superintendents are required to report all 
cases they discover of Government convicts recommitted 
to prison ; their reports, however, can only show a portion 
of the relapses, for a clever felon may ply his trade for years, 
and yet avoid reconviction ; and even when caught at last, 
the chances of escaping identification are much in his favour. 
However, it is on such data as these that the official calcula- 
tions of the '' probably reformed " are made. Captain Crofton 
can assert, " so many have relapsed, and we know, almost to a 
certainty, that the rest have not f but Colonel Jebb can only 
say, "we are informed that so many have been reconvicted, 
but we will charitably hope that the rest are living honestly, 
as we have received no evidence to the contrary." We would 
willingly share in the charitable hope, only Sir J. Jebb and 
his superiors have precisely the same means for obtaining 
evidence as Captain Crofton has, if only they chose to use 
them. For the English police is not one whit less efficient 
than that of Ireland, and the men yearn to be fairly pitted 
against the professional rogues. True, a more rigorous inves- 
tigation would probably quite spoil the " satisfactory returns " 
which we now obtain from the charitable judgment of the 
Home Office. Still, it is rather hard to believe that every 
felon is a convert, tiQ quite by chance we learn the contrary. 
It was a bright idea to base statistical returns on the old law 
adage, De non eodstenttbtia et de non apparentibus eadem est 
ratio. At the battle of Copenhagen, when poor Sir Hyde 
Parker was piteously signalling orders for the return of the 
adventurous squadron. Nelson put his telescope to his blind 
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eye, and Avas quite unable to see the signals. It was an effec- 
tual, though clumsy device. But in our convict service the 
science of not seeing what you pretend to see has since been 
carried to a degree of perfection which the obstinate admiral 
never dreamed of. 

And what makes all this matter more pitiable is, that 
failure in England is more costly than success in Ireland. It 
appears from the Civil Service estimates now before Par- 
liament, that (excluding building expenses, and the nominal 
value of labour in each case), the English convicts cost £35 
per head, the Irish £24 6^. (It is to be noted, too, that, four 
years ago, the cost per head in Ireland was less than now, 
owing to the greater number of prisoners ; for the staff and 
establishments of the convict service could not be reduced in 
the same proportion as the convicts themselves : the abandon- 
ment of the Philipstown Prison, however, will again lower the 
cost per head.) But this is not all. To get the full cost of 
the English convict system, we must add the expenditure on 
convicts lodged in the hired cells of county gaols, on the esta- 
blishments at Bermuda, Gibraltar, and Western Australia, and 
on transportation For there are no corresponding items in 
the Irish accounts : Captain Crofton hires no cells, not a con- 
vict has been transported since 1853, and there are only twelve 
Irish felons at Bermuda. Taking, then, all the items on both 
sides into consideration, the yearly cost of the English Convict 
Service is £444,500, while that of Ireland is only £43,400 ; 
that is to say, though the population of Great Britain is less 
than five times that of Ireland, the outlay on convicts in the 
one country is more than ten times that in the other. 

And yet Sir J. Jebb objects to intermediate prisons on the 
score of expense. Like every objection he has made, this is 
answered by facts in Ireland. 

However, I am not sorry that my task of fault-finding is at 
an end. Of the faults inherent in the system it was my 
business to write, on others accidental to it I am less careful 
to dwelL Nevertheless, if all accounts be true, some of these 
faults are serious indeed. It is said that the prisoners are 
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herded together with hardly any attempt at moral classifica- 
tion ; that the hardened and desperate ruflSans who have 
" served their time " again and again are able to bully and 
overawe their better-disposed comrades, and even intimidate 
the inferior officers. It is said that the teaching in the schools 
is so inefficient, that men sometimes leave the prisons unable 
even to read. It is said that the chaplains so mismanage 
their ministrations, that they promote hypocrisy ; but it is so 
much the fashion to sneer at prison chaplains, that this, 
probably, is falsa It is said that the discipline cannot be 
maintained without a too frequent use of the lash. It is said, 
that the handsome, costly prisons, with all their pleasing 
appearance of perfect order and regular discipline, are " pipe- 
clayed sepulchres." 

I have confined myself to finding faults ; I have not pre- 
sumed to suggest remedies. Such suggestions coming from an 
unknown pamphleteer would carry no weight ; yet it were 
easy to make them. One alone is almost sufficient : Let the 
discharged convicts be placed under police supervision, and 
the result of that supervision made known. If this reform 
were once made, every other would follow in its train. 

A reform of some kind must come, and that soon. It 
appears fix)m the judicial statistics that habitual crime is 
growing. Transportation no longer carries off our felons, who 
are discharged at the rate of about 2,000 a year into the 
general population. It is more than probable that a majority 
of them at once re-enter the ranks of the criminal class. 
Their ravenings, by the grace of Sir Joshua Jebb, will soon 
become intolerable. 
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This cutting from the Times of Feb. 28, 1861, will illustrate how 
dens of thieves are permitted to exist under the present regime — 

CAPTURE OF FIFTY THIEVES IN MANCHESTER. 

**0n Tuesday afternoon, a picked body of police, acting under 
the orders of Superintendent Leary, of the B Division, paid an 
unexpected visit to several well-known haunts of thieves in Charter 
Street and Spier Street The result was the capture of fifty thieves, 
who were immediately taken to the livesey Street Police-station. 
The reason of this disturbance of thieves* comfort was an attempt 
made by three men, to enter the dwelling-house of Mr. Alfred 
Turner, Johnson Street, Queen's Road, Cheetham, on the previous 
night. The constable on duty in that street, about two o'clock on 
the morning of Tuesday, was sitting on a stone step in the roadway, 
eating his supper, when he fancied he heard some sawing going on. 
He crept cautiously a few paces, to a small gate which opened on to 
a lawn in front of Mr. Turner's house, and, peeping through, he saw 
a man on his knees, working away with some instrument at the 
shutter, while two other men stood by, looking on. The constable 
immediately sprang over the wall, and attacked the burglars j one 
of them he knocked down, but the others came to the rescue of 
their * brother,' and between the three, the ofiicer received a good 
beating, his clothes were torn, and the fellows escaped. This inci- 
dent, together with the. numerous attempts at burglary lately, 
induced the domiciliary visit of the constables. The seizure was 
made about three o'clock. As soon as the constables made their 
appearance in the neighbourhood of Hhiefdom,' the innumerable 
scouts, hanging about the comers of the streets, carried the informa- 
tion of their approach to the well-known haunts, and the capture 
was, therefore, comparatively small. The beerhouses in Charter 
Street and Spier Street are like the runs in rabbit-warrens — easy to 
enter, but difficult to thread. There are all sorts of odd-looking 
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doors, rickety staircases, and projections outside windows, enabling 
thieves to *bolt' on intelligence of the enemy's approach. The 
landlord of one beerhouse complained that the police had taken 
every customer he had in the house, and said it wouldn't be fair if 
the police didn't pay a similar complimentary visit to some houses 
in Deansgate. The men who had not been sharp enough to get off, 
submitted very readily to the wishes of their captors, and walked 
away with them, chatting and laughing merrily until their arrival 
at the police-station. Tfiiey were then searched. One man, who 
was very respectably attired, had in his possession three valuable 
diamonds, wrapped up in a bit of dirty paper, a gold watch, bearing 
the name of one of the first London makers, and 40/. in gold and 
notes. This 'gentleman' was one of that very important class 
known as thieves' dealers, and had not arrived from London many 
hours before he was arrested. The property found upon the others 
consist-ed in the m^gority of cases of a few coppers, the indis- 
pensable *backy-box' and pipe, and a good strong clasp knifa 
Trade, notwithstanding the number of burglaries, was decidedly 
bad. * Times is 'ard, and money's scarce,' one of them remarked, 
on the search only resulting in the finding of a hal^enny. * I've 
got nought^ and never 'ave nought,' another said, witb a leer, who 
had only just returned from a convict establishment with a tic^et- 
of-leave. A third man had nothing on him but what he called a 
*red stalled pipe,' which evoked the laughter of his companions. 
News of the apprehension was sent to the detective office and to the 
various police divisions. The principal officers from each station 
immediately went down to see if they could recognise among the 
thieves any who were 'wanted particularly.' Several gentlemen 
were also in attendance whose houses had lately been entered, and 
who caught 'sight' — nothing more— of the burglars. The men 
had been placed four and five in a cell, and on the arrival of the 
detectives and others, were brought out in front of a strong light 
for inspection. Several of the thieves recognised certain of the 
detectives, and nodded to them quite familiarly. The ground of 
familiarity, in each instance, proved to be the fact, that the detec- 
tive had on some previous occasion given evidence which had trans- 
ported the man. All the men were known. Seventeen of them 
were returned convicts, and were ' ungainly ' looking fellows, and 
all of them were known to be either pickpockets, burglars, or 
garrotters. One, whose flash name was 'Smasher,' had lost two 
fingers and the thumb of his right hand ; his left hand was also 
bandaged. He earned his sobriquet by the cruel manner in which^ 
on several occasions, he has treated yoimg policemen who have 
interfered with him while in the pursuit of hi nefarious practices. 
He was recognised by the constable who was hardy enough to 
attack the tliree burglars in Johnson Street, on Tuesday morning, 
as one he had seen loitering about the neighbourhood of Queen's 
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Eoad, but it was not wise to detain him, as the case against him 
was but slender. A youth was also identified by the old gentleman 
who disturbed the burglars in the house of Mr. Mothersill, at Old 
Trafford, a short time since, when one was captured and the other 
escaped, as very closely resembling the one who had escaped. Of 
course, the youth denied it, but Superintendent Leary thought 
there was a strong case of suspicion against him, as he resided in a 
street adjacent to the one in which the burglar who was caught 
lived, and both of them appeared to be about the same age. One 
of the thieves was noted for having eased a detective of his pocket- 
handkerchief upon one occasion. A very respectably dressed, ^ 
passable-looking young feUow was pointed out to us as being a very < 
clever pickpocket. He was sharp at his trade, and lucky in ^ 
escaping from justice. One wore an Inverness cape, the proceeds \ 
of some robbery, and he was recognised as having given an officer 
* leg bail ' a few nights previously. Among others, were some cha- 
racters noted for their pugilistic, in addition to their thieving ^^ 
capabilities. One was named * Black Larry,' another * Punch;' \ 
both of them bore unmistakable mai-ks of 'punishment' upon their ^ 
faces. One steady-going, demure-looking, middle-aged man was 
nicknamed * The Old Horse,' on account of his long servitude to 
thieving. Another rejoiced in the patronym of * Tom the Divine,' 
given him, probably, on account of his atrocious ugliness. Then 
there were ' Paddy I Go,' * Yallar,' ' Brummagem Jim,' ' California 
Tom,' and others, fellows whose crimes had earned for them these 
distinctive titles among their comrades. *You know I'm not a 
burglar,' one of them said to Inspector Buckley, *you know my 
trade — I'm a stick,' the slang title of those who aid women to rob 
men. After having been looked over several times, so as to enable 
the officers to recognise them on future occasions, the men were 
brought from the cells into the office, where the property of each 
was returned to him, and he was then dismissed." 



THE END. 
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" A man to w)u 
•mount of.,>M^iade1fbr his Uboun. daring 
many yearOnt^e path of prison reform and 



• CQVRT JOURNAL, Ju^ti 17a. 
nation owes some | its acoessories. The work is well worth 
reading, and will not be iSound too dry or 
uninteresting for the general reader." 



LONDON REVIEW, Augwi lOtk. 



** Few books have appeared of late years 
better entitled to an attentiye pf rusal than 
this Memoir of the Rev. John Clav, late 
Chaplain of Preston Gaol, now publisnM by 
his son. It is the work of a sincere and 
zealous man, presenting a complete narrative 



of all that has been done and all that haa 
been attempted to be accomplished by yaiious 
philanthropists, for an amelioration of the 
condition, and an improvement of the morals 
ot the criminal classes in the British do- 
minions." 



THE CLERICAL JOURNAL, Auffusi lUk. 

"His life is a record of the history of priaon discipline, and as such this volume must 
be viewed." 

LINCOLN TIMES, Auguii 27th, 1861. 
** We may safely add, without fear of con- I more souncL thought expressed in vigorous 
tradictkm, that few modem works tcqnlain | language than this volume." 

JOHN BULL, Juguti $Ut, 1861. 
a valuable one, not only ) moral lesson taught by the heroic life of a 



"The record is 
for the purposes of social science, but for the 



good man.' 



MORNING HERALD, Stptember Zrd, 1861. 



** The Rev. Walter Clay has so worked in 
the history of prison reform in England with 
tbe biography of his father, that the volume 
he has produced may well rank among the 
useftaJ books in the libraries of those fortunate 
enough to possess it. . . . John Clay's 



name will be written in after-ffmes beside 
that of Howard ; and high up among the con- 
tributors to the knowledge of the question, 
will be that of the son and biographer of the 
man who spent his life in the great cause of 
the amendment of prison discipline." 



us by these memoirs, and that we possess in 
so convenient a form so exceUent and useful 
a record of bis' life." 



BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Oetohtr 1«#, 1861 

*' The chaplun of Preston Gaol had long 

been known to most of us bv his noble works, 

and his well earned fame, and it is now no small 

consolation that he has been brought nearer to 

THE MUSEUM, October, IW\. 
" The philanthropist will peruse with sym- I chaplain, to rodaim the miserable members 
pathy and admiration^ the jrecords of^the | of his weekly congregaition^!;^^;^ ^ 



persevering efforts of John Clay, the prison 



-w 



DAILY NEWS, October IWA. 1861. 
'* It cannot fail to charm by its lucid | devoted with rare constancy, and inestimable 
delineation of a character as lutppUy as it I results, to arduous and ill-requited toil in the 
was singularly constituted, and of a lifo | service of humanity." 

NONCONFORMIST, November ISM, 1861. 



of a truly rational and moral system of penal 
discipline. Interwoven with the simple foots 
of the life that was * spent and lost ' in a 
' holy war against sin and ignorance,' within 
the trying and discouraging region of a 
common gaol." 



"It is the noblest commendation of the 
Preston Gaol Chaplain, that his life contains 
the histoiy of the greatest amendment of 
prison discipline ever elFeeted^ ... It is 
the highest praise of this book, that it pre- 
sents the complete picture of that movement, 
of the origination, struggles, and progress, 

CHURCH REVIEW, January 4fA, 1862. 

*' Such a book ought to be 1 the hands of I now bring before our readers, cannot foil to 

every person able to Judge in the matter of | rouse thoughts in the minds of parents, 

5risondUcipltoe, and of checking crime. • • . teachers, and especlallv the clergy, nisgii> 

he perusal of such a book as this, which we | trates, and all who are in authority.^ 

MACMILLAN k CO. LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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